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FOREWORD 


The  ideal  American  personality  is  a  concrete  force  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  He  expresses  himself  throngli  tlie  ballot,  edncates  public 
opinion,  initiates  and  enforces  laws  for  linman  betterment. 

Such  a  personality  grows  throiigli  expression.  Repression  and  pas- 
sivity are  fatal  to  its  development.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  the  youth 
in  our  .schools  to  be  l)uihlers  as  well  afi  listeners  and  observers  we  must 
liuild  the  curi-icuhun  ai'ound  life  activities. 

It  is  h()j)ed  that  the  illustrations  in  the  pages  that  follow  will  help 
teachers  to  see  more  fully  the  possibilities  of  a  school  life  that  exemp- 
lifies these  princi])les.  These  illustrations  have  been  collected  and 
compiled  by  the  committee  named  below: 

Miss  -Icnnic  Ackcrman,  Director  of  Training'  School,  State  Teachers 
College,  Indiana  ;  Miss  Victoria  Lyles,  Director  of  Elementary  Edvica- 
tion,  Pottsville ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Noyes,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Alle- 
gheny County  Schools;  Miss  Clara  Shryock,  Assistant  S'uperintendent 
of  Cambria  County  Schools ;  Miss  Mary  Skillen,  Supervisor  of 
Elementary  Schools,  Lancaster ;  Miss  Grace  G.  Swan,  Director  of  Pri- 
mary Instruction  and  Elementary  Practice  Teaching,  Pittsburgh ;  Miss 
Helen  Piii-ccll.  Dii-eetoi-  of  Elementary  and  Kindergarten  Education, 
Depai'tiiient  of  Public  Instruction,  Chairnuin. 

JAMES  N.  RULE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

September  1,  1931. 
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I.    READING  AND  ENGLISH 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. — Tlie  children  of  a  third  grade  had  read 
the  story  of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  They  decided  to  give  this  story 
in  the  form  of  a  puppet  show.  After  considerable  disctrssion  acts  and 
scenes  were  outlined.  These  were  then  assigned  to  different  groups, 
each  of  which  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  developed  the  part  for  which 
]t  was  responsible.  This  was  done  in  various  ways.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  material  was  dictated  to  the  teacher.  Much  of  it  was 
directly  written  by  the  pupils.  Tlie  puppet  stage  and  eliaracters  were 
made  and  manipulated  by  the  pupils. 

The  following  two  scenes  from  Act  I  are  typical  of  tlie  material 
developed : 

Act  I 

Scene  I 

In  front  of  Jack's  liome. 

(Tlie  curtain  parts  and  discloses  the  front  of  Jack's  liome  with  Jack's  mother 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Bossy  the  cow  is  in  the  pasture  liack  of  the  liouse. 
Jack  is  seen  coming  up  the  road.) 

Jack  (near  the  gate):  Mother? 

Mother  (coming  out  of  the  house):    Yes,  Jack. 

Jack :     I'm  hungry,  mother. 

Mother:  Well,  Jack,  we  have  nothing  to  eat.  We  ate  our  last  l)it  of  bread 
yesterday,  and  I  have  nothing  with  which  T  can  hake  more.  Even  onr  i;ai(lcii 
does  not  seem  to  grow  this  year. 

Jack:    What  are  we  goiiLg  to  do'?    I'm  so  hungry! 

Mother:    Perhaps  there  is  something  we  can  sell. 

Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

Mother:    Oh,  we  will  sell  our  last  cow  to  get  money  for  food, 
.lack:    But,  mother,  I  don't  like  to  sell  Bossy. 
Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

Mother:    We  must.    Take  her  to  market  and  sell  her. 
Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

Jack:    When  do  you  want  me  to  go? 
Mother :    You  may  go  now. 
Jack:    Come,  Bossy!     Come,  Bossy! 
Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

Jack:    Come,  Bossy!    Goodbye,  mother. 
Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

(Jack  goes  slowly  down  the  road  with  Bossy.  Mother  stands  and  waves  goo<i- 
bye.) 
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Scene  II 

On  till'  load  t(i  iiiarkrl. 

(The  curtain  parts  and  disidosos  Jack  and  Bossy  coming  slowly  down  the  road 
and  Butcher  Brown  going  up  tlie  road.) 

Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

Butcher  Brown:  (iood  niorning,  my  boy.  Where  are  you  going  witli  that  cow? 
Jack:    I'm  guing  1o  niarkct  to  sell  Bossy. 

Butchei'  Ilr(]wii:     If  you  aie  going  to  sell  Bossy,  I'll  l>uy  her. 
Bossy :  Moo-Moo. 

Jack:     llow  much  will  you  gi\i'  me  for  her? 

]iutclici-  liidwii:     I'll  give  you  tliis  liag  of  very  (iue  heans. 

Bossy:  Moo-Moo. 

Jack:    Beans!    No,  T  must  have  money  for  Bossy. 
Butcher  Brown:     lUit  these  aie  extia  fine  heans. 

Fairy  (Hoating  in  hehiiid  .Tack):     Take  them,  Jack,     (floats  out.) 
Jack:    Oh,  very  well. 

The  development  of  a  puppet  sho'w. — The  following'  report  of  the 
development  of  the  .story  of  Dr.  Dolittle  as  a  puppet  show  is  certain 
to  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  conteniphiting  a  similar  piece  of  work. 

Motivation  of  puppet  project: 

1.  Reading  Tlic  St<)i-\-  of  Dr.  Dolittle  liy  Hugh  Ijofting  during  literature 
period. 

2.  A  pu])|>el  fhat  re]iresented  < 'liee  Ghee  was  brought  to  the  room  and  the 
children  were  grantiMl  the  piivilege  of  opei'ating  it. 

'i.    ( 'liildi'cii  askrd  to  make  iiu|iiicts  of  other  characters  in  Dr.  Dolittle. 

Planning  of  project: 

1.  Re-reading  (if  (■h:i|iters  In  find  gdiid  parts  of  play. 

2.  I'arts  cliosen,  by  vote. 

Teacher  and  childrea  write  first  scene.  (Pupils  had  just  finished  a  dra- 
matic readei-  so  were  familiar  with  arrangement  of  parts  and  scenes).  The 
other  scenes  were  written  hy  two  of  the  pujiils. 

4.    f'liiidri'H  choose  chai'acters. 

a.  Qualifications  for  a  character:  Must  lie  willing  to  make  a  puppet; 
must  liecome  fainiliai'  with  iilay;  must  he  able  to  manipulate  a 
puppet. 

Problems  that  arose: 

1.     How  shall  we  make  a  pujipet? 

a.  Free  discussion  as  to  material  best  suited  to  the  proljleni :  un- 
bleaclicd  muslin;  (dd  stockings;  sateen;  old  woolen  scraps. 
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b.  How  can  we  make  the  puppets  appear  real :    Paint  tliem  in  natural 
colors;  use  buttons  and  embroidery  to  give  them  more  expression. 

c.  What  is  tlie  best  material  for  strings? 

d.  Children  rt'ad  articles  in  Child  Life  magazine  to  help  solve  their 
problems. 

e.  Information  was  also  fnund  in  The  Tony  Sarg  Marionette  Book. 

2.  How  can  we  operate  our  i)U]ijM'ts  so  tliey  will  look  real  and  not  show  the 
operator  ? 

a.    Make  a  theatre. 

3.  Committees  are  chosen  by  group  to  make  frame ;  tn  make  curtains  and 
wings;  to  make  scenery;  to  make  furniture  for  scenes. 

Learning  Processes: 

Working  out  of  these  plans  involved  the  following  learning  processes: 

1.  Oral  composition. 

a.  Discussion  and  criticism  of  work  done  at  free  period. 

b.  Criticisms  and  help  must  be  clear  and  distinct  so  tliat  the  child  may 
understand  exactly  what  is  meant. 

c.  Talks  were  worked  out  to  bridge  the  scenes. 

2.  Written  composition. 

a.  Writing  a  piay. 

b.  Eecord  of  how  i»uppets  were  made  for  comp<isition  liooklets. 
e.    Story,  Our  Puppet  Show. 

d.  Programs  for  play. 

e.  Writing  invitations  to  party. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

a.  Use  of  the  yard,  the  foot  and  one-half  inch  measurement. 

b.  Planning  a  frame  to  fit  the  desk. 

c.  Measuring  paper  to  cover  sides  and  back  of  stage. 

d.  Measuring  curtains  and  making  an  allowance  for  a  two-iiuli  hem. 

e.  Estimating  length  of  cord  to  be  twisted  for  curtain  jiulls. 

4.  Handwork. 

a.  Woodwork:  Sewing  on  a  mark;  driving  nails:  sand  papering; 
making  corners  right  angles;  painting;  care  of  paint  l)rush;  method 
ol'  protecting  floor  from  paint;  articles  made  as  cliairs,  lied,  library 
table;  problems  involved  in  taking  theatre  apart  after  the  show, 
such  as  removing  the  nails,  saving  straight  ones;  storing  lumber  for 
future  use. 

b.  Sewing:  Making  patterns  for  ]iuii|iets;  making  jiuiipets;  turning 
hems  on  curtains;  care  and  size  of  stitches;  making  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  puppets;  other  articles  made  such  as  pillows,  pillow  slips, 
sheets,  quilts  and  mattresses. 
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5.    Dramatization  of  play  by  characters, 
a.    Dramatisation  with  puppets. 

Wlien  iilanning  for  a  party  for  the  mothers  the  question  arose,  What  shall  we 
do  for  entertainment? 

1.  Puppet  show  suggested. 

2.  Drill  on  performance  motivated  hy  giving  show  for  the  first  grade  and 
student  teacliers. 

3.  Puppet  show  is  given  at  party  for  mothers. 

Note:  All  work  was  done  at  free  period,  8:30  to  9:00  o'clock  each  morning, 
except  written  composition  and  dramatization.  These  were  correlated  with  the 
work  in  English.    The  free  period  was  under  the  direction  of  but  one  teacher. 

Individualization  in  spelling. — Economical  learning  of  spelling  im- 
plies individualization  in  some  form.  In  one  class  new  words  assigned 
for  study  Avere  written  by  eacli  pupil  on  small  squares  of  cardboard 
furnished  for  the  purpose.  Each  pupil  kept  these  in  a  box  marked 
"Words  to  Study."  When  he  succeeded  in  writing  a  word  correctly 
tliree  times  in  his  spelling  lessons,  he  transferred  the  word  to  a  box 
marked  "Spelling  Words  to  Eeview."  Once  a  week  the  teacher  tested 
each  pupil  on  his  review  accumulation.  Words  that  he  failed  to  write 
correctly  were  transferred  to  his  "Words  to  Study"  box.  In  another 
class  pupils  wrote  new  spelling  words  in  a  notebook  instead  of  on 
cards.  Columns  following  the  lists  of  words  were  labelled  in  such  a 
Avay  that  the  pupil  was  able  to  keep  track  of  his  progress  from  day  to 
day. 

Training  the  ear. — The  pupils  of  a  fifth  grade  class  prepared  note- 
books in  which  errors  iu  English  speech,  noted  in  conversation  with 
other  people,  were  jotted  down  with  the  correct  form.  For  a  consider- 
able period,  one  recitation  each  week  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  these 
notes.  At  this  time,  too,  types  of  errors  that  occurred  frequently  were 
noted.  During  the  following  week  exercises  were  practiced  that  were 
likely  to  help  to  correct  these  errors. 

Practice  in  the  organization  of  material. — While  studying  the  United 
States  and  possessions,  each  jDupil  in  a  fourth  grade  collected  pertinent 
jiietures,  post  cards,  newspaper  clippings,  and  railroad  folders.  Maps, 
graphs,  descriptions  of  interesting  places  and  important  industries  and 
products  relating  to  the  term's  work  were  also  sought  and  saved. 
Eventually  these  accumulations  became  so  ponderous  and  varied  that 
it  was  difficult  to  locate  specific  material  that  might  be  needed.  It  was 
found,  too,  that  some  of  the  most  attractive  illustrations  were  becoming 
worn  and  torn  from  handling.  Several  members  of  the  class  suggested 
that  this  material  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way  so  that  it  might  be 
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more  iisable  (iiid  les^  likely  to  wear  out.  The  following  activities  grew 
out  of  this  suggestion : 

Eaeh  |)U|iil  jjlaccd  all  his  material  ])ei-taining  to  one  state,  or  one 
gi-oup  of  states  together.  Poor  ami  irrelevant  pictures  and  materials 
were  withdrawn.  Eaeh  pupil's  collection  was  thus  reduced  to  a  work- 
able basis.  Following  tliis,  pictures  and  units  of  material  that  remained 
wei-e  mounted  on  sheets  of  9  x  12  bogus  paper. 

The  need  fdi-  making  each  ])ictvu'e  and  jjiece  of  material  specific  was 
the  next  point  considered.  Pertinent  descriptive  material  was  printed 
beneath  each  ])icture  and  clippings  were  headed  with  a  title,  if  this 
seemed  advisable.  Finally,  each  pupil  put  his  pictiu'es  and  other 
materials  together  under  the  headings  originally  agreed  upon,  and  in 
such  order  as  seemed  to  tell  the  vai'ious  stories  most  clearly. 

The  preparation  of  a  cover  was  the  next  point  of  emphasis.  Each 
pupil  brought  in  pieces  of  cardboard.  From  these,  covers  were  cut 
in  two  pieces,  each  18x10  inches.  Eaeh  piece  of  cardboard  was  covered 
with  coldi'ed  construction  paper,  tan,  gray,  oi-  blue.  The  inside  of  the 
cover  was  lined  with  a  harmonizing  shade  of  paper,  allowing  the  edge 
of  the  outside  cover  to  show  one-fourth  of  an  inch  all  the  Avay  around 
tiie  inside  of  tlie  cover. 

Dramatization  of  A  Reading  from  Homer. — The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary by  the  teacher  of  some  of  the  activities  that  grew  out  of  an 
eighth  grade  study  of  the  i)icture,  A  Reading  from  Homer  by  Alma 
Tadema. 

Aim: 

1.  T(i  create  nii  interest  in  the  life  of  the  p.Tst  and  present  in  other  lands. 

2.  To  lead  the  children  to  realize  that  liunian  natui'e  was  tlie  same  in  an- 
cient times  as  it  is  today. 

Preparation : 

].  PrevioHS  to  this  study  pupils  had  read  the  following  stories:  The 
Golden  Apple  of  Discord;  Ulysses  and  the  Bag  of  Winds;  Other  Wanderings 
of  Ulysses;  Achilles  befon'  Troy;  The  Poet  Homer;  Tlie  Wooden  Horse;  An 
Ancient  City  of  Greece. 

Development  of  activities:  ' 

1.  ])r  ;iniat  i/.ation  :  Pix'e  |iu]iils  took  the  jiarts  of  the  five  characters  in  the 
picture.  I'Lacdi  sought  to  mal<e  his  oi-  hei'  conversations  characteristic  of  the 
times  and  to  lead  naturally  to  the  situation  expressed  in  the  picture.  When 
till'  di;iriia1  i/.ation  rt'ached  tlie  jxiint  wheie  the  leading  liegiiis  all  settled  into 
the  positions  shown  and  ti'ied  to  express  the  emotions  that  the  artist  has  de- 
picted. Costumes  were  made  of  curtains,  shawls,  and  sheets  brought  from 
home. 

i.  Corielated  constructive  work:  Relief  map  in(duding  the  Aegean  Rea,  plain 
of  Troy,  parts  of  the  walls  of  Troy  fnd  the  Wooden  Horse.    Various  materials 
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may  be  used  for  the  above  sueli  as  clay,  papier-maelie  and  a  dough  made 
of  three  parts  of  salt  to  one  of  flour. 

3.  Subjects  were  chosen  from  a  list  organized  l)y  tlie  class  and  essays  were 
Avritten  botli  from  the  point  of  view  of  tl;e  citizen  and  the  shepherd.  One  of 
these  essays  follows: 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Greece 

We  came  into  the  walled  city  of  Athens  thiough  one  of  its  many  gateways. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  a  high  hill  which  our  guide  told  us 
was  the  Acropolis.  We  asked,  Iiim  to  take  us  to  tlie  top  of  the  hill.  He  led  us  to 
a  flight  of  marlde  steps,  and  wlien  we  got  to  the  top  we  went  through  a  beautiful 
gateway.  The  statues,  altars,  and  temples  there  were  more  beautiful  than  anything 
we  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

Looking  down  on  the  city  we  saw  the  one-story,  flat-roofed  houses.  The  guide 
said  they  were  built  so  because  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  We  also  noticed 
the  narrow  streets. 

We  then  left  the  Acropolis  for  a  ,iourne.y  through  the  city.  We  were  surprised 
to  see  a  statue  on  each  side  of  every  door.  The  guide  told  us  that  the  Grecians 
believed  these  statues  keep  away  evil  spirits,  and  bring  good  luck.  Then  some  one 
rapped  on  the  inside  of  a  door,  and  we  learned  that  everyone  in  the  street  must 
move  away  from  that  door,  because  it  is  going  to  open.  They  must  do  this  be- 
cause the  streets  are  so  narrow. 

AVe  asked  our  guide  if  we  might  see  the  inside  of  a  Grecian  home.  He  led  us 
through  the  narrow  streets,  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  big  door.  He  knocked  and 
wlien  the  servant  opened  the  door  he  told  us  to  be  sure  to  put  our  right  foot 
first  for  good  luck.  He  then  led  us  through  a  long  narrow  hall.  On  each  side  of 
this  hall  were  rooms  that  had  scarcely  any  furniture  in  them.  This  is  because  the 
people  are  seldom  indoors  except  in  time  of  a  storm. 

We  passed  into  the  open  court.  Here  we  saw  walls,  steps,  chairs,  benches,  foun- 
tains, and  statues  made  of  marble.  There  were  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  Sit- 
ting up  on  a  high  chair  was  a  man  holding  a  long  papyrus  roll.  Soon  other 
visitors  gathered  and  we  listened  to  a  reading  from  Homer.  We  were  sorry  when 
he  was  done,  but  our  guide  then  took  us  to  their  interesting  library.  It  looked 
like  a  large  lioneycomb.    In  each  hole  was  a  papyrus  roll. 

Tlie  day  was  gone.  We  paid  and  thanked  our  guide  and  made  our  way  to  the 
ship.    As  long  as  we  could  see  we  looked  back  at  this  beautiful  city. 

A  self-made  library  in  the  kindergarten. — This  activity  started  Avitli 
the  cliildren's  interest  in  making  books.  Tlie  first  ones  ^vere  most 
simple,  two  or  tliree  pieces  of  paper  folded  over  and  fastened  tog'ether. 
A  number  of  children  made  books  of  this  kind,  some  drawing  pictures 
inside. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  saw  that  this  was  a  particularly  good 
interest  to  develop,  so  the  next  day  she  took  all  the  children  to  a  book 
store  nearby.  They  saw  the  shelves  and  tables  filled  with  many  books. 
They  looked  at  children's  books,  noticing  the  lovely  i)ictui-es  and  the 
decorations  on  the  covers.  They  also  found  bf)oks  th;it  had  stories  in 
them  that  they  knew,  and  some  of  the  same  books  tiiat  the\-  had  in 
tiieir  kindergarten. 
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The  next  few  days  more  books  were  made  and  the  children  were 
much  interested  in  bringing'  pictures  from  home  wliich  they  cut  out 
and  pasted  in  them.  Finally  the  children  became  interested  in  making 
books  telling  particular  stories,  such  as  pictures  about  the  "Three 
Bears, ' "  or  books  about  flowers,  birds,  and  other  topics.  Also  the  idea 
of  a  good  decoration  for  tlie  cover  gradually  developed. 

A  few  days  later  the  children  were  taken  to  the  public  library  in 
the  district.  Here  they  had  a  joyous  time  sitting  around  the  tables  and 
looking  at  the  books.  They  were  much  interested  in  the  many  shelves 
wliere  the  books  were  kept,  the  lamps  on  the  tables,  and  other  decora- 
tions in  the  room.  From  tliat  time  the  children  concentrated  on  build- 
ing a  library  at  one  end  of  the  kindergarten  room.  Shelves  were  built 
of  blocks  and  the  books  the  children  liad  made  were  arranged  on  tliese. 
Lamps  of  clay,  painted  in  a  decorative  Avay,  with  decorated  shades, 
v,ere  made  for  the  tables.  Bowls  and  vases  and  flowers  to  put  in  them 
were  made  and  arranged,  and  placed  in  appealing  positions.  The  end 
of  the  kindergarteii  room  was  soon  transformed  into  an  attractive 
library  corner.  Interest  in  this  activity  lasted  for  about  six  Aveeks 
and  eacli  of  the  tifty  children  in  the  kindergarten  contributed  to  the 
project  at  som<'  time. 

Organized  use  of  library  books. — A  sixth  grade  constantly  used  the 
school  library  in  connection  with  its  woi'k  in  the  various  subjects.  In 
addition,  a  period  Avas  given  each  day  for  independent  reading. 
I'or  this  period  each  pupil  read  in  a  book  tliat  he  had  chosen.  When 
completed  he  wrote  on  a  card  provided  for  tlie  purpose,  the  name  of 
the  book,  the  author,  publisher,  price  at  which  it  sold,  and  wliether 
or  not  he  liketl  the  book  with  the  reasons  for  this  judgment.  These 
cards  were  useful  in  many  ways.  Where  there  Avas  a  disagreement  as 
tc  the  merit  of  a  book  the  teacher  posted  the  cards  and  asked  for  other 
opinions.  This  stimulated  a  desire  to  read  the  book.  Additional  cards 
Avere  posted  as  handed  in. 

A  letter  to  the  teacher. — The  pupils  in  one  class  Avrote  letters  to  the 
teaclier.  telling  their  opinions  of  some  of  the  books  that  they  had  read. 
The  following  letter  is  one  of  these.  r 

Dear  Miss  : 

When  I  read  Why  the  Chimes  Rang  I  was  ashamed,  I  hadn't  done  it  before. 
In  it  I  learned  to  lielp  others  and  not  to  think  of  myself.  I  liked  it  because 
I  would  like  to  be  a  little  hero  like  the  largest  boy.  It  taught  me  not  to 
think  of  a  little  pain.    I  liopc  my  Ijrother  will  get  to  read  that  book. 

Your  friend, 
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A  Book  Week  program. — AVith  the  approach  of  Book  Week  one 
school  sought  help  rroiii  interested  organizations  and  local  possibilities 
were  canvassed.  The  National  Book  Publishers,  25  West  Thirty-third 
Street,  New  York  City,  sent  posters,  project  suggestions,  reading  lists, 
guide  outlines  for  reading,  suggestions  for  using  the  guide  outlines 
for  reading,  and  general  helps.  The  National  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion, 70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  provided  poster  ideas.  Local 
possibilities  included  interesting  books  in  the  home,  books  in  the  town 
library,  books  in  school  and  home  library,  current  magazines  from 
homes  and  other  sources,  interesting  materials  in  daily  newspapers. 

The  activities  of  Book  Week  itself  were  varied  and  extended,  differ- 
ing much  in  different  classes.    Some  activities  noted  follow : 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  each  child  was  stimulated  to  feel  his  re- 
sponsibility for  interesting  his  classmates  in  good  books  which  he  had  read  and 
liked. 

2.  Points  of  interest  Avere  noted  in  commercial  posters  respecting  books, 
such  as  slogans  that  attracted  attention,  pictures,  attractive  set-up. 

3.  Plans  for  original  postei's  and  original  slogans  were  presented  by  pupils. 
These  were  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  their  improvement.  This 
exercise  stimulated  originality  and  helped  to  set  up  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  good  advertising. 

4.  Posters  for  classroom  and  Iniilding  exhibits  were  made  and  collected. 

5.  Talks  to  clasess  were  given  on  the  city  library  by  tlie  city  liltrarian, 
teachers,  and  other  individuals  or  groups  acquainted  with  its  management  and 
methods.  These  talks  included  information  on  the  content  of  the  city  library, 
its  support,  location  of  different  types  of  reading  material  and  how  to  look 
up  and  secure  material. 

6.  Book  character  cliarades  were  organized  and  given  as  an  exercise. 

7.  Pupils  wrote  letters  to  friends  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to  stimulate 
them  to  read  certain  books  that  the  writers  enjoyed. 

8.  In  a  numlier  of  classrooms  the  teacher  and  pupils  working  together 
wrote  original  plays.    These  plays  were  given  as  assembly  exercises. 

9.  Tlie  following  topics  were  discussed:  care  of  liooks;  proper  methods 
of  handling  books;  mending  books. 

10.  Each  grade  examined  and  discussed  suitaljle  Jiiagazines. 

11.  In  several  classrooms  copies  of  well  known  magazines  were  obtained 
and  placed  on  tables. 

12.  Children  iu  the  primary  grades  decided  to  buy  one  magazine  each 
month.  This  was  to  be  attempted  on  a  bagis  of  each  child's  effort  to  earn 
one  cent  for  this  purpose  each  month. 
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13.  Advantages  of  reading  good  litciature  were  nuu-li  discussed  and  waste 
of  time  or  actual  harm  consequent  upon  reading  [loor  literature  noted. 

14.  All  teachers  were  provided  with  a  list  of  sources  for  securing  sugges- 
tions respecting  good  reading  material.  This  included  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Carnegie  Lilirary,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  (''hild  AVelfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers,  25  West  .SIHrd  Street,  New  Yofk 
City;  Monthly  lists  published  in  Child  Life  Aiagazine,  Rand  McNally  Com- 
pany, 53(i  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  American  Library  Association,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois;  II.  W.  Wilson  Companj',  958  University  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

15.  Letters  were  written  to  mothers'  groups  oi'  to  individual  iiiothei's  asking 
them  to  aid  in  securing  more  books  and  magazines  for  the  school  library. 

1(3.  Paragraphs  were  written  saminarizing  tlie  good  pupils  derived  from 
book  week.  The  best  of  these  paragraplis  were  chosen  ajid  bound  in  booklet 
form. 

Michael's  Friends. — A  fifth  grade  elas;-'  presented  a  Book  Week 
contribution  to  tlieir  friends  in  tlie  form  of  a  one-act  play  entitled 
Michael '.s  Friends.  The  cliaracters  were  selected  from  the  books  which 
the  Mother's  Club  in  the  conniiunity  presented  to  the  school.  As  an 
expression  of  gratitude  the  play  was  dedicated  to  the  ^lother's  Clnb. 

The  play  opens  with  Michael  and  his  Mother  sitting  before  the  fire. 
Michael's  mother,  who  has  been  ill,  remarks  that  when  she  first  got  sick 
Michael  fretted  and  pouted  about  staying  home  in  the  evenings  but 
tliat  his  attitudes  liave  clianged.  Michael  tells  her  that  he  is  having  a 
fine  time  since  he  has  begun  to  read  books.  At  this  point  there  is  a  rap 
on  the  door  and  Robin  Hood  calls  on  them.  This  is  followed  by  calls 
by  several  other  literary  characters. 

A  first  grade  bulletin  board. — Several  boards  were  nailed  together. 
This  was  covered  with  burlap  and  a  frame  of  narrow  boards  put  around 
it.  The  bulletin  board  Avhen  finislied  was  about  thirty-six  by  thirty 
inches.  It  was  hung  in  an  accessible  place.  Wrapj^ing  paper  was  cut 
in  strips  three  or  four  inches  wide.  On  these  strips  were  printed  with 
black  Crayola  expressions  or  bits  of  information.  These  were  placed 
on  the  bulletin  board  and  changed  from  daj^  to  day.  They  increased 
in  difficulty  as  the  children's  vocabularies  grew.  At  first  only  greet- 
ings or  very  short  sentences  appeared,  as  Good  morning ;  Good  after- 
noon; Tomorrow  is  bank  day.  Later  sentences  such  as  the  following 
were  used  :  Today  is  Monday ;  It  is  a  windy  day  ;  This  is  John's  birth- 
day; "We  will  have  a  party;  Yesterday  was  .lolm's  liii-tluhiy ;  AVc  hail 
real  ice  cream ;  John  was  six  years  old. 

Supplementary  reading  activities. — A  fii'st  grade  teacher  organized 
supplementary  activities  for  each  story  in  a  set  of  readers  that  the 
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eliildren  used.  Spaces  for  drawings  were  provided.  Copies  were  made 
i'or  the  class  and  uiven  ont  as  desired.  Examples  of  these  exercises 
follow : 

Little  Boy  took  Yellow  Bird's  nest. 

He  felt  very  sorry  he  took  it.  . 
He  hid  behind  the  bed  and  hung  his  head.  ,    ■  ■ 
Draw  Utile  boy  helitnd  the  bed. 

Color  little  boy  (jrcen.  .     "  • 

I  am  a  bird. 
My  name  is  Jill. 
I  like  to  fly  away. 
Draw  me. 
Color  me  bJaelc. 

I  am  a  little  boy. 

My  name  is  Bobbie. 

I  have  black  shoes  and  stockings. 

I  like  to  play  ball. 

Draw  me.  -  . 

Color  me. 

Give  me  a  ball.  ' 

The  mouse  says,  "Sciueak,  squeak." 
He  lives  in  the  cornfield  in  tlie  summer. 
Draw  the  lyiouse  in  the  cornfield. 
Color  the  mouse  brown. 

One  day  Yellow  Bird  could  not  find  her  beautiful  nest. 
She  said,  "Did  you  take  my  nest,  Brown  Dog"? 
Brown  Dog  said:  "I  would  never  do  such  a  thing." 
Draw  Brown  Dog. 
Color  him. 

Making  characters  in  books  real. — The  children  in  a  library  reading 
class  decided  to  dress  dolls  to  represent  favorite  characters  in  the  books 
they  were  reading.  Each  child  bought  or  brought  from  home  a  small, 
inexpensive  doll  and  the  materials  necessary  to  dress  it  to  represent 
the  character  chosen.  Each  child  also  brought  to  school  a  needle  and 
thread.  Great  care  was  taken  to  make  tlie  doll  conform  to  the  character 
as  described  in  the  book. 

After  the  children  had  finished  dressing  their  dolls  they  decided  it 
would  be  more  effective  to  have  a  background  for  each  character.  They 
found  the  description  of  the  place  where  each  character  lived  or  where 
the  character  was  during  the  part  of  the  story  emphasized.  Each  pupil 
removed  the  top  from  a  pasteboard  box  and  btiilt  up  on  three  sides 
and  the  bottom  of  the  box  the  backgrounds  for  the  scene  as  described. 
For  instance,  the  child  who  represented  Seppi  from  The  Swiss  Twins 
had  a  picture  of  the  Alps  as  a  background,  while  the  child  who  repre- 
sented the  Little  Match  Girl  had  as  a  background  the  side  of  a  red 
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brick  lionse  with  tlio  liglits  of  a  Cliristmas  ti'ce  shining  tlirongh  a 
window.  Finally  the  dolls  representing  these  characters  were  placed 
in  tlie  boxes  in  appropriate  positions. 

Later  a  list  of  the  books  represented  was  made  and  given  to  a  sixth 
gi-ade.  At  a  convenient  time  tlie  children  of  the  fourth  grade  displayed 
theii'  characters  to  the  sixth  grade,  and  tlie  sixth  grade  children  checked 
on  the  list  of  the  characters  the  ones  they  recognized.  The  characters 
that  were  represented  were :  Steve  McLain  from  Ruddy  Fox  and  Other 
Forest  People ;  Heidi  fi'om  Heidi ;  Little  Match  Girl  from  Good  S'tories 
for  Great  Holidays;  Bamboo  Princess  from  Japanese  Fairy  Tales; 
Penrod's  mother  I'l-om  Pein-od ;  Piccola  from  Good  Stories  for  Great 
Holidays;  Sleeping  ]>eanty  from  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  John  from 
John  of  the  AYoods ;  Roland  from  The  Story  of  Roland;  Beggar  from 
Old  English  Tales  Retold;  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  from  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales;  Ostrander  fi-om  An  Army  Boy  of  the  Sixties;  Little  Swiss  Girl 
from  The  Swiss  Twins. 

An  exercise  in  phonics. — A  hrst  grade  class  organized  phonic  posters 
in  which  each  page  contained  pictures  of  articles  beginning  with  the 
same  sound.  For  example,  in  one  pupil  "s  booklet  a  "C"  page  contained 
pictures  of  a  can,  a  cup,  a  calce,  a  caf  and  corn;  an  "Sli"  page  con- 
tained pictures  of  shoes  and  shee|) ;  an  "H"  page,  a  house,  a  horse, 
and  a  hen 

A  correlated  study  of  Hiawatha. — The  following  outline  shows  how 
a  study  of  Hiawatha  was  matle  a  background  for  work  in  seA^eral  sub- 
jects of  study. 

Reading: 

1.  The  unmes  of  tlie  rli.'ir.icters  in  the  poem  weve  phiceil  upon  tlie  lilack- 
lioard  and  the  eliildven  pronounced  tlie  names.  Tlieir  attention  was  also  called 
to  the  pronouncing'  vocaliulri ry  in  tlie  hack  of  the  book. 

2.  Pupils  read  story  for  thoui;lit:  l^.'ii-li  day  certain  ejjisodes  were  assigned 
for  description  and  interprctat  ion.  At  thi'  close  of  the  period  the  episodes 
read  were  discussed.  When  the  poem  h;i(l  been,  read  through,  the  main  points 
were  considered  as  a  whole.  In  all  of  Ihis  only  the  iiriiici]ial  jxiints  and 
lieauties  of  the  poem  weie  emphasized. 

Language: 

1.  The  lieauties  of  the  poem  were  stressed  and  passages  that  appealed 
to  the  children  memorized. 

2.  Portions  of  the  jioem  were  dramatized. 
Nature  Study: 

1.  Pupils  examined  and  learned  to  recognize  fir,  pine,  liirch  and  cedar 
trees. 

2.  Pictures  of  these  trees  were  gathered  and  made  into  a  booklet. 
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Music : 

1.    Several  songs  with  an  Indian  tlieme  wei'e  learned. 

Vitalized  reading. — A  first  grade  class  reading  stories  of  farm  animals 
decided  to  make  a  sandtable  farm  slKnviiig  these  animals.  The  back- 
groimd  for  the  farm  Avas  soon  built.  As  a  stoi-y  w.is  read  of  a  farm 
animal  a  cut-out  or  a  small  toy  annual  avms  phiecd  in  an  appropriate 
place  on  the  farm.  The  completed  farm  was  used  as  a  background  for 
practice  in  (piick  I'eading  and  proof  of  interpretation  thi-ongh  Hash 
cards  containing  directions,  as,  find  two  horses ;  point  to  the  animal 
who  gives  US  milk;  liow  many  cliiclvens  in  the  eliieken  yard;  ])oint  to 
the  bull. 

A  second  grade  diary. — For  a  week  before  the  diaries  Avere  started 
the  class  spent  a  few  minutes  just  before  the  close  of  school  talking 
about  the  important  things  that  had  happened  that  day.  Some  of 
tliese  happenings  were  written  on  the  bhickboard.  Perhaps  a  new 
child  had  entered  that  day.  Sometimes  a  j)U])il  liad  been  particularly 
commended  for  exceUent  work,  or  a  pupil  had  told  an  especially  in- 
teresting story.  The  class  also  talked  of  thrown  up  people  who  write 
down  each  night  in  a  book  the  things  they  have  done  that  day.  It  was 
learned  that  such  a  book  is  ealled  a  diary. 

The  following  week,  each  child  was  able  to  write  a  sentence  or  two. 
each  day,  telling  of  some  experience.  These  pages  were  carefully  kept 
and  arranged  in  order.  The  class  had  made  booklets  in  spelling  and 
number  work  and  it  was  suggested  that  thi'se  records  could  be  kept 
in  a  booklet  also.  Tlie  next  day  each  child  bi-ought  a  picture,  cut  from 
a  magazine,  of  childi'eii  doiiiL:'  things.  Each  pupil  iuouute(l  his  picture 
on  a  sheet  of  Construction  paper.  This  made  an  attractive  front  cover. 
The  back  of  the  booklet  was  another  sheet  of  construction  paper.  The 
leaves  were  regular  second  grade  penmanship  paper. 

Each  day  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the  date  and  each 
child  copied  it  at  the  top  of  a  clean  sheet.  l>elow.  two  or  three  events 
of  the  day  that  the  eliild  thought  important  were  written.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  tlie  children  were  given  tiny  individual 
calendars  to  paste  in  their  diaries.  Tliey  were  accustonu^d  to  the 
succession  of  days  in  the  month  and  months  in  the  year  and  now  the 
coming  of  the  new  year  had  its  lesson.  Hereafter  they  looked  at  their 
calendar  and  entered  the  date  witliont  lurtlier  assistance. 

The  outcomes  of  the  diaries  were  uuniy.  Among  them  should  be 
mentioned  the  extension  of  the  vocabularies  of  these  children,  the 
sense  of  time  that  was  developed,  and  a  consciousness  of  the  ])ast  as 
made  up  of  events. 
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Original  Poems. — Tlie  following  verse  was  written  by  a  third  grade. 

The  Wind 

The  wind  is  blowing  very  strong, 
It  blows  tlie  snow  and  dust  along. 
It  blows  them  on  the  window  pane. 
My  mother  cleans  them  off  again. 

These  are  examples  of  the  first  efforts  of  a  sixth  grade  class  to  write 
poetry : 

The  Lights 

Tlie  day  is  dying, 
The  sun  is  going  down, 
Soon  lights  will  be  seen, 
All  through  tlie  town. 

My  Other  Face 

As  I  was  walking  liy  a  brook, 
I  happened  just  by  luck  to  look 
In  that  tiny  streanv  so  clear ; 
I  saw  another  face  appear; 
I  knelt  to  see 

The  face  that  was  the  other  me ; 
But  when  I  tried  to  get  that  face 
It  always  went  some  other  place. 

The  Little  Stream 

A  little  stream  ran  merrily  along, 
Bubbling,  running,  aud  singing  a  song; 
It  looked  so  sparkling  and  so  gay, 
This  little  stream  one  sunny  dav. 

But  in  winter,  dark  and  drear. 
This  little  stream  was  not  so  clear; 
'Twas  frozen  over  with  tliick  ice. 
But  skating  on  it  Avas  very  nice. 

Kindness  to  animals. — The  following  is  an  example  of  letters  written 
by  a  class  who  imagined  themselves  Miiimals  nnder  conditions  that  not 
infrequently  prevail : 

Dear  Peggy: 

No  doubt  you  are  having  a  good  time  at  your  aunty's,  but  oh!  how  I  wish 
you  were  home. 

Yesterday,  Dot  and  Boli  took  my  throe  little  cliildren  and  after  boxing  their 
ears,  picked  them  up  by  their  tails! 

Today,  tliey  squeezed  my  youngest  one  until  she  cried. 

When  you  were  here  you  did  not  allow  them  to  abuse  my  kittens.    I  hope 
your  vacation  will  soon  be  over,  and  you  will  come  here  to  take  care  of  us  all. 


Your  loving  cat, 


Nipper. 
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Conduct  of  a  sick  person. — A  project  in  another  school  Avas  centered 
about  tlie  problem  "How  a  person  should  act  -when  he  is  sick."  It  was 
decided  that  every  person  who  is  sick  should  try  to  do  two  things : 
(1)  To  get  Avell  as  soon  as  possible;  (2)  To  make  the  other  people  in 
the  house  as  happy  and  comfortable  as  he  can.  Many  subjects  relating 
to  these  two  topics  were  discussed,  such  as  the  need  for  taking  medicine 
at  once  wlien  it  is  brought,  and  the  idea  of  courage  and  cowardice  in 
illness.  The  children  decided,  for  example,  that  the  sick  child  who 
cried  and  whined  was  a  coward,  and  that  the  sick  child  who  kept 
cheerful  and  tried  to  cooperate  with  the  doctor  and  the  people  who 
took  care  of  him  was  a  brave  child. 

Activities  in  English  respecting  this  subject  continued  indefinitely, 
as  whenever  during  the  year  a  child  in  the  class  had  a  serious  illness, 
the  remainder  of  the  class  insisted  upon  knowing  whetlier  he  or  she 
had  been  brave  or  cowardly.  In  making  their  reports  several  children 
who  had  been  ill  insisted  that  they  knew  they  recovered  more  rapidly 
because  they  took  their  medicine  without  protest  and  tried  to  be  happy 
and  make  other  people  happy.  In  short,  this  topic'  w'as  a  never  ending 
stimulation  for  oral  expression. 

Health  and  English. — A  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  seventh  grade 
oi'ganized  tliemselves  as  a  city  health  club.  Objectives  of  the  group 
were  two-fold:  (1)  To  find  what  conditions,  if  any,  existed  in  tlie 
town  that  were  detrimental  to  health;  (2)  To  find  means  through 
which  such  conditions  miglit  be  improved.  Tlie  club  of  eighteen  people 
was  divided  into  six  groups  of  three  each.  Each  group  was  assigned 
a  definite  area  of  the  town  to  survey.  Preliminary  to  starting  on  this 
survey  points  to  be  noticed  were  determined  and  a  chart  prepared  upon 
which  reports  might  be  entered.  The  committees  decided  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  back  yards  whose  conditions  encouraged  the  breed- 
ing of  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

When  the  town  had  been  surveyed  from  this  point  of  view  methods 
for  removing  undesirable  conditions  found  were  discussed.  AVlien  the 
i-esults  of  the  survey  were  reported  it  was  found  that,  as  a  whole, 
conditions  in  these  respects  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Methods  for 
improving  the  town  in  these  respects  were  discussed  and  things  tliat 
the  class  might  do  to  bring  about  improvement  Avere  listed. 

Many  activities  grew  out  of  this  project.  For  example,  each  pupil 
wrote  an  article  on  conditions  found  with  suggestions  for  improvement. 
The  pupils  chose  the  three  best  articles  and  sent  one  to  each  newspaper 
in  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  information  it  may  be  stated  that  all 
three  were  accepted  and  published.  Where  conditions  existed  that 
made  it  clearly  impossible  for  the  person  living  on  the  property  to 
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remove  iiiifortuiiate  health  coiulitions,  committees  of  pupils  did  the 
iiecessai'v  clcaiiiii^'  with  the  ])ei-mission  of  the  tenant. 

The  care  of  a  baby. —  Dolls  whieh  they  made  and  eared  for  provided 
a  first  yradc  Avitli  many  interesting'  topics  for  conversation  and  dicta- 
tion. Each  cliihl  set  the  age  of  tlip  "baby"  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  mother  or  fatlier  toward  a  child.  A  proper  prog'ram  for 
each  baby  was  worked  out  and  written  on  the  blackboard  as,  the  hours 
the  baby  should  sleep;  the  time  at  which  baths  and  feeding  should 
take  place.  Other  to])ics  considered  inchuled  proper  foods  for  the 
baby,  snital)h'  ch>thiiig.  |)i-('pai-ati(in  for  bedtime,  why  the  baby  should 
sleep  without  a  light,  and  why  babies  should  not  be  handled  too  much. 

How  to  visit  a  bab.y  Avas  also  discussed.  For  example,  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  need  for  clean  hands  and  clothing  if  the  bab,y 
visited  is  to  be  touched.  After  th(^  pupils  had  learned  how  to  prepare 
foi-  visiting  a  baby  several  iiiothei-s  of  cliildi'en  in  the  group  who  had 
babies  in  the  home  invited  the  group  to  visit  tiie  baby.  On  such 
occasions  ev<'i'y  pupil  who  planned  to  accept  the  invitation  washed  his 
hands  thoroughly  and  made  himself  as  clean  as  possible.  Following 
tliese  visits  the  class  dictated  a  description  of  the  preparation  made 
for  tile  visit  and  the  main  jxiints  noted  with  respect  to  the  baby.  The 
teacher  wrote  tiiis  upon  the  blackboard. 

Another  topic  for  conversation  and  dictation  centered  around  the 
I'elation  of  fathers  to  the  care  of  a  baby.  The  boys  in  the  class  declared 
that  their  fathers  helped  to  take  care  of  the  babies  in  their  homes,  and 
that  fathei-s  had  ".ju^t  as  good  a  right"  to  take  care  of  the  baby  as  the 
mothers. 

Young  editors. — A  class  newspaper,  in  some  form,  is  frequently 
made  a  baekgi'onnd  for  English  work.  Examples  of  such  work  are 
given : 

A  first  gi'ade  established  a  blaekboai'd  newspaper,  "])ublished"  once 
each  week.  Each  pui)il  regarded  himself  as  a  reporter  and  was  con- 
stantly on  the  outlook  for  news.  At  the  appointed  time  this  news 
was  dictated  to  the  teacher  who  placed  it  upon  the  blackboard.  A 
new'  baby,  week  end  trips  made  by  several  children,  a  number  of  visits 
to  families,  and  the  passage  of  a  dirigible  were  included  in  the  items 
loi-  one  Aveek. 

As  part  of  their  English  work  a  third  grade  prepared  a  weekly 
newspaper  of  one  page.  The  teacher  typed  enough  copies  of  this 
weekly  for  each  one  in  the  class.  The  discussions  in  class  as  to  the 
material  that  should  be  included  in  this  newspaper  Avere  undoiibtedly 
far-reaching  in  their  influences,  "It  Avill  not  be  interesting  to  most 
people"  Avas  a  common  ci-itieism  on  material  presented.  "It  is  not  a 
nice  joke;"  "The  boy  who  would  do  that  is  a  bad  boy,"  disposed  of  a 
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yood  many  jokes  proposed.  When  a  boy  presented  the  following 
joke  everyone  thought  it  a  good  one  and  it  was  included : 

Teacher:    John,  keep  your  marbles  in  your  pocket. 

John:    I  can't,  tliere  is  a  hole  in  it. 

Tlie  following  is  a  report  by  the  teacher  of  typical  points  in  a  fourth 
grade  newspaper  project : 

First  tlie  value  of  a  newspaper  and  what  it  contains  was  discussed. 
In  connection  with  this,  several  daily  newspapers  and  semi-monthly 
high  school  papers  were  examined.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  class  was 
fired  and  the  next  step  Avas  naming  the  paper.  "The  Junior  News" 
was  finally  selected  from  several  names  suggested  by  the  class.  Then 
tlie  editor-in-chief  and  assistant  editor,  whose  duties  were  to  go  over 
the  materials  contributed,  were  chosen  by  vote.  One  language  period 
a  week  was  devoted  to  writing  specially  for  the  paper,  though  c'om- 
l)Ositions  A\'ritten  at  other  times  always  had  material  for  the  newspaper 
in  view. 

Tile  |);iper  was  divided  into  four  parts:  News  Section;  Editorial 
.Section;  Jokes;  Stories  and  Poems.  Sometimes  a  special  piece  of  work 
was  assigned  to  a  certain  pupil  or  group.  Again  the  whole  class  worked 
on  a  certain  section.  Always  there  was  much  independent  and  un- 
assigned  effort.  The  editorial  section  was  the  only  part  that  needed 
much  explanation.    An  example  of  a  so-called  editorial  follows: 

Watch 

We  wish  tliat  all  tlie  lioys  ami  girls  would  keep  their  feet  under 
their  desks.  Now  that  we  Iiave  Safety  First  in  our  school,  we 
must  watch  this.    Some  of  the  pupils  might  trip  and  get  liurt. 

The  jokes  were  esi^ecially  popular.  Tliey  Avere  all  humorous  inci- 
dents that  actually  occurred  in  the  chissroom  as, 

Teaclier:    Make  a  sentence  containing  the  word  "belong." 

Salvator:    Don't  be  long. 

Tlie  Stories  and  Poems  Section  was  tlie  best  part  of  the  paper.  The 
1\vo  poems  that  foHow  iiidicatc  what  was  done  in  tliis  line.  Tlie  first 
IHiciii  is  an  independent  venture.  A  poem  called  My  Twin  was  written 
by  another  child.  The  first  verse  was  much  better  than  the  second 
verse.  After  the  newspaper  was  comijleted  a  child  who  saw  these 
verses  thought  that  he  could  improve  the  second  verse.  This  verse 
as  given  includes  his  "improvements." 
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My  Dolly 

My  dolly's  name  is  Betty, 

Slie's  very,  very  pretty. 

She  never  frets  or  frowns  all  day, 

Or  never  cries  to  have  her  way. 

For  she  wouldn't  get  it  anyway. 

My  Twin 

I  used  to  be  so  lonesome 

And  sad  as  sad  could  be, 
Because  I  had  no  sister 

To  play  with  little  mo. 

But  oil,  one  day  I  found  her. 

It  surely  was  no  sin ; 
For  I'm  never,  never  lonely, 

I  play  that  I'm  a  twin. 

At  first  all  verses  were  written  in  sentences  like  prose  witli  little  or 
no  rhyme.  However,  a  period  spent  on  tlie  examination  of  poems  by 
Stevenson,  whose  rhymes  and  rliytlims  are  most  obvious  remedied  that. 

After  the  papers  had  been  checked  by  the  "editors,"  the  teacher 
looked  them  over  and  retin-ned  those  eliosen  for  a  detailed  correction. 
The  whole  was  then  typed  on  a  stencil  and  rnn  through  a  mimeograph 
machine.    The  result  was  a  four  page  paper  printed  monthly. 

A  school  of  six  grades  regularly  published  a  newspaper.  A  sample 
issne  includes  a  welcome  to  new  pupils,  cheering  words  to  pupils  who 
are  absent  because  of  illness,  current  events,  and  original  prose  and 
poetry.  In  addition,  several  of  the  grades  in  tliis  school  issued  news- 
paper sheets  of  tlieir  own.  One  sucli  newspaper  was  devoted  to 
reviews  of  books  written  by  the  pupils.    One  of  these  reviews  follows : 

Smoky,  by  James. 

Smoky  is  about  a  cowhorse  and  his  master.  Smoky  was  one  of  tlie  best 
cowhorses  in  the  country.  He  has  many  adventures  with  men  and  wild  beasts. 
One  day  Smoky  was  stolen  and  was  treated  very  cruelly  by  his  new  master. 
Years  after  when  Smoky  was  an  old  horse,  lie  was  found  by  his  old  master. 

A  composition  on  the  rat. — Each  pui)il  in  a  class  studying  destruc- 
tive animals  wi'ote  a  short  composition  ou  the  animal  of  his  choice. 
Tlie  following  is  one  of  these  compositions : 

Destruction  of  Rats 

Eats  are  very  good  at  destroying  property  which  is  the  same  as  eating  large 
bags  of  silver. 

Eats  breed  in  filth  and  have  about  eight  young  at  one  time.  Some  raise  as 
many  as  five  families  in  one  year.  They  carry  disease  germs  and  in  a  year 
destroy  property  valued  at  $190,000,000  in  grain,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit  and 
vegetables. 
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The  liite  of  the  rat  is  very  dangerous.  One  species  of  rat  carries  the  germ 
that  causes  plague,  a>  disease  not  common  to  the  Ignited  States. 

Eats  feed  on  garl)age  and  the  like.  We  must  destroy  rats  b.y  destroying 
their  food  and  by  protecting  their  enemies.  These  are  the  cat,  weasel,  owl, 
dog  and  some  birds  of  pre.v.  Instead  of  killing  these  enemies  we  should  have 
one  or  two  in  every  home  to  keep  rats  and  mice  from  our  property. 

Modern  fables. — The  following-  jii'c  i'x;niiples  of  sixth  grade  attempts 
t<i  wi'iti'  iiKidci'ii  faljlcs. 

False  Teeth. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  wlio  wcjuld  not  go  to  the  dentist.  His  name 
was  .lack.  lie  would  not  go  to  the  dentist  even  if  his  motlier  begged  him 
to  go. 

One  day  his  mother  said,    ".Tack,  you  must  go  to  the  dentist." 

.Tack  said,  "1   will  not  go.     I   do  not  have  the  toothache." 

His  mother  replied,  ".lack,  you  must  go,  liei-ause  your  teeth  are  decaying." 

.Tack  cried  and  yelled,  "F  will  not  go!" 

His  mother  did  not  remind  him  of  the  dentist  any  nmre,  but  when  .Jack 
was  a  man,  he  h,-id  to  wear  false  teeth  ! 

Aloi-,'i  I  :     ( io  to  the  dentist. 

The  Chicken  and  the  Automobile. 

"Nevei'  dy  across  the  j'oad  when  cars  are  |iassing,"  said  the  mother  hen  to 
her  chicks. 

".\(j  .automobile  is  fast  enough  to  hit  me,"  said  the  chick,  thinking  that  he 
could  lly  better  and  faster  than  others  of  his  kind.  .Tust  then  he  walked 
into  the  i(>;id.  .\  fast  c;ir-  came  speeding  l)y.  Before  the  chick  could  lift  his 
wings,  he  was  hit. 

"Ah,  me,"  said  the  chick,  as  he  lay  dying,  "T  should  nevei-  have  disoljeyed 
niy  mother." 

The   Aviator   and    His  Instructor. 

An  aviator's  instructor  had  told  liim  luwcr-  to  ilo  stunt  flying  while  he  was 
flying  low,  esiiecially  over  a  city. 

One  day  the  aviator  went  Hying,  and  he  thought,  "Oh,  1  can  tly  low,  and 
do  stunt  flying  at  the  same  time."  He  happened  to  be  fl.ving  over  a  city. 
As  1k'  went  up  in  a  loop-the-loop,  his  motor  stalled,  and  lie  went  down  back- 
wards.   His  wing  was  knocked  off  on  a  church  steeple,  and  he  crashed. 

As  he  lay  dying,  he  said.  "T  wish  I  had  listened  to  my  instructor." 

The  Pilot  and  the  Mechanic. 

Once  there  was  a   jiilot  .'irnl  .-i  rnech:inic. 

The  pilot  said,  ''1   must   li;i\e  ,-i   pl:iiic  in   live  minutes.'' 

"It  will  take  long<'r  th.'iu  that  to  tune  one  up,"  saiil  the  mechanic. 

"I  must  have  one  in  li\i'  uiinutcs,"  n'plied  the  ])ilot. 

"All  right,"  said  the  mechanic.  '        ■  , 
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After  five  minutes,  the  luecliank  said,  "The  motor  does  not  sound  right. 

Just  let  me  look  at  it,  just  for  a  few  more  minutes." 

"I  ean't  wait  any  longer,"  said  the  pilot,  so  he  got  into  tlie  cockpit  and 
flew  off.  Soon  the  motor  stalled,  and  the  pilot  tried  to  glide  to  safety  be- 
tween two  rocky  cliffs,  but  his  undei'carringe  hit  a  large  stone  and  he  turned 
over  and  was  crushed. 

Moral:     Pilots  should  Ihsten  to  mechanics. 

Lucy's  Experience. 

One  da.y  Lucy's  niotlier  said,  "Lucy,  will  you  go  down  town  for  some  thread 
and  machine  needles  ?  Put  on  your  overshoes  and  rain  clothes.  You  better 
take  your  umljrella  for  it  looks  dreary  and  might  rain." 

Lucy  thought  she  did  not  need  overshoes  so  she  did  not  put  them  on.  She 
went  down  town  and  got  the  needles  and  thread.  On  the  way  lioine  it  started  to 
rain.  It  rained  hard  and  she  was  soaked.  When  she  got  home,  she  sneezed, 
and  sneezed,  and  sneezed. 

Her  mother  said,  "Lucy,  you  have  a  cold.  You  did  not  wear  your  overshoes 
when  you  went  down  town  as  I  told  you  to  do  and  you  got  your  feet  wet." 

Lucy  had  lier  cold  about  a  week  when  it  got  worse.  Her  mother  took  her 
lo  the  doctor.  He  said  she  had  sore  throat,  and  a  cough.  She  had  to  take 
castor  oil  and  quinine.  Her  father  swabbed  her  throat  with  iodine.  Her 
parents  were  afraid  she  would  get  worse,  so  she  liad  to  stay  in  bed  for  three 
weeks. 

When  she  went  back  to  school  .she  had  lost  lier  honor  seat,  and  had  to  do 
twice  as  much  home  work  to  catch  up  to  her  class. 
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Making  both  ends  meet. — Each  pupil  in  a  seventli  grade  made  floor 
plans  of  liis  liome  to  a  scale  of  one  incli  to  eight  feet.  When  com- 
pleted, these  plans  -were  made  a  backgrotuid  for  computing  the  cost 
of  repairs  and  improvements  that  were  being  considered  in  several 
homes.  For  example,  one  family  wished  to  paper  the  living  room,  but 
did  not  wish  to  spend  more  than  thirty  dollars.  The  paper  that  they 
wished  to  use,  however,  brought  the  cost  considerably  above  this  figure. 
Investigations  by  the  class  showed  that  if  the  family  scraped  the  walls 
instead  of  having  this  piece  of  work  done  by  the  paper  hanger, 
enough  money  could  be  saved  to  enable  them  to  have  the  paper 
they  wished.  The  three  oldest  children  in  the  family  decided  that  they 
could  do  this  job.  It  might  be  added  that  thej^  removed  the  paper 
from  the  walls  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Contemporary  events  as  a  background  for  arithmetic. — Teachers 
should  constantly  be  on  the  lookout  for  important  happenings  that  in- 
elude  number  situations.     Arithmetic  is  thus  connected  with  con-  I 
temporary  life  situations  and,  in  addition,  desirable  interests  may  thus 
be  developed.   Examples  of  some  such  activities  follow : 

The  pupils  in  a  fifth  grade  Avere  much  interested  in  the  flight  of  the 
Graf  Zeppelin.  They  followed  every  detail  by  newspaper  and  radio. 
The  teacher  saw  an  opportunity  to  vitalize  this  interest  still  further. 
With  the  help  of  the  class  considerable  arithmetical  data  Avere  collected 
relating  to  the  flight  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  certain  other  epoch- 
making  trips  across  the  Atlantic.    These  data  follow : 

1.  The  first  trans-Atlantic  crossing  was  made  in  1492. 

2.  The  Graf  Zeppelin  made  the  first  commercial  air  crossing  in  1928. 

3.  Eighty-eight  crossed  in  the  caravel  of  Columbus;  60  in  the  Zeppelin. 

4.  Of  the  20  passengers  in  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  18  paid  a  fare  of  $3,000  each. 

5.  The  flight  covered  6,500  miles  and  was  made  in  112  hours. 

6.  The  total  weight  at  the  take-off  was  121  tons;  passengers,  crew  and 
baggage  weighed  5  tons. 

7.  It  required  69  days  for  Columbus  to  cross  the  Atlantic;  5  days  for  the 
Zeppelin;  4  days  for  the  Mauretania. 

8.  It  was  estimated  that  the  return  trip  would  be  2,500  miles  shorter  than 
the  western  trip. 

9.  On  the  return  trip  15  of  the  passengers  paid  a  fare  of  $3,000  each. 

10.  The  return  trip  was  made  in  69  hours  and  covered  a  distance  of  4,003 
miles. 
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When  these  data  were  completed,  tlie  pupils  were  encouraged  to  raise  arithmetical 
questions  that  they  would  like  answered  respecting  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by 
Columbus,  by  tlie  Mauretania  and  the  Graf  Zeppelin.  Finally  they  were  asked  to 
put  their  questions  into  a  suitable  form  for  arithmetical  solution.  When  identical 
problems  were  eliminated,  tlie  following;-  remained: 

1.  How  many  years  elai>sed  between  tlie  trip  of  Columbus  and  that  of  the 
Zeppelin? 

2.  Ildw  imirh  fare  was  collected  by  the  Graf  Zeppelin  coming  over?  Re- 
turninfi  .'    Total  fares? 

3.  What  was  the  average  rate  per  liour  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin  in  flying  west- 
ward ' 

4.  What  w;i.s  the  actiKil  weight  of  the  plane? 

5.  How  much  longer  did  it  require  the  Graf  Ze]ipelin  to  come  over  than 
to  return? 

6.  Wliat  was  the  avei-nge  I'ate  p''r  hour  of  flying  eastward?    On  which  trip 
did  the  Graf  Zei)pelin  t]y  the  faster? 

7.  IIow  much  shorter  was  the  return  trip?    How  does  this  compare  with 
the  estimated  difference  in  tlie  distance? 

8.  Comjiare  tlie  time  rcMiuiied    by    Columbus    with    that    recpiired  by  the 
Zeppelin;  the  Mauretania. 

9.  Compare  the  time  rei|nired  by  the  Zi'ppelin  with  that  required  by  the 
Mauretania. 

UK     Hdw  many  da.ys  did  the  Graf  Zepi)elin  require  for  return  trip? 

Another  class  made  Byrd's  expedition  to  tlie  North  Pole,  and  Lindljergh's  flight 
from  coast  to  coast  a  basis  for  similar  arithmetical  computations.  Still  other  prob- 
lems relating  ti>  cdntemporary  events  arc  based  upon  national  expenditures,  radio 
jiroduction  and  nnitur  vliicle  injuries.  Foi-  example,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1929 
about  ] ,00(l,l)(l()  non-fatal  nnitur  \clii.-le  injui-ies  of  some  seriousness  occurred  in 
the  United  States.  What  is  tlu'  total  loss  in  income  for  the  individuals  injured 
if  we  allow  an  average  loss  of  six  da.ys  of  unemployment  at  five  dollars  per  day? 
Estimate  other  cxin'iises  that  \'ou  think  should  lie  considered.  What  is  your  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  these  accidents? 

Getting  acquainted  with  numbers. — A  first  orfide  class  could  count 
to  one  hundi-cd  jiiid  \vi-(it('  tlicsc  iiiiiiihci-s  with  fail'  efficiency.  In  their 
work  in  En<ilish  these  pupils  had  collected,  mounted,  and  named  a 
number  of  pictures.  At  this  point  the  teacher  transferred  the  interest 
in  these  pictures  into  number  channels  by  raisin"'  the  followino;  ques- 
tion: "If  these  pictures  were  for  sale  how  much  would  you  pay  for 
each  one,  no  one  to  cos-  iiioi'e  than  one  huiiili'ed  cents?" 

The  teacher  then  hung  np  a  chart  containing  the  numbers  from  one 
cent  to  one  Innidred  cents,  and  each  pupil  wrote  the  name  of  the 
j)!ctiire  that  lie  wished  to  purchase  witli  the  price  offered.  Later  each 
])ui)il  ]-ead  the  jn'ice  he  offered.  Also  pupils  read  the  prices  offered  by 
Other  pupils  for  the  same  picture.    In  another  exercise  the  teacher  as- 
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signed  a  specific  picture  to  each  pupil  and  asked  that  each  one  prepare 
a  price  tag  for  the  picture  assigned  to  him.  Still  later  each  child  used 
toy  money  "which  liad  been  previoiisly  made  to  express  the  amount 
offered  for  a  pictaire  by  another  pupil. 

The  pupils  found  these  exercises  interesting  and  at  their  close 
almost  every  pupil  in  the  class  "was  able  to  read  and  write  "with  ease 
the  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred.  In  addition,  their  interest 
in  the  cost  of  things  was  "\vhetted.  For  example,  several  pupils  asked 
the  clerks  the  prices  of  pictures  that  they  saAV  in  the  stores.  In  short, 
tlie  interest  in  the  prices  of  pictures  became  so  great  that  the  teacher 
arranged  with  a  local  store  to  organize  an  exhibit  for  the  class  of 
twenty  pictures  at  various  prices  \\'it]iin  one  dollar  each.  The  whole 
class  accompanied  the  teacher  to  this  exhibit  and  read  the  prices  Avith 
interest. 

Application  of  percentage  to  a  je"welry  sale. — The  following  list  of 
reductions  appeared  in  a  local  paper : 


Watches  Diamond  Rings 

Eegular  Price  No'w  Ei_'gular  Price  No"w 

$800  $600  $1500  $1200 

500  300  1000  800 

300  250  800  600 

250  125  500  400 

150  100  300  250 

100  75  200  150 

75  60  100  75 

50  35 

35  25 


The  teacher  of  a  sixth  grade  studying  percentage  provided  each 
pupil  with  a  copy  of  this  list.  The  pupils  used  this  list  as  a  background 
for  computing  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  each  case  given. 

Individualization  in  arithmetic. — Individualization  is  essential  to  cer- 
tain and  economical  learning  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  divi.sion  tables.  This  is  provided  in  nuinerons  ways :  Thi-ongh 
cards  on  wliich  the  pupil  notes  the  combination  in  which  he  has  failed; 
notebooks  in  which  i^ach  pupil  keeps  a  record  of  his  ])rogress  in  each 
combination;  a  notebook  in  which  the  teacher  keeps  a  record  of  each 
pupil's  failures.  The  important  thing  is  that  work  of  this  character 
is  individualized.  How  it  is  done  is  a  matter  for  each  teachei'  to  Avork 
out. 

Self-testing. — In  one  room  each  ])upil  was  supplied  Avitli  a  set  of 
number  cards,  with  a  problem  on  one  side  and  the  answer  on  the  other 
side.  In  usinti-  these  eai'ds  the  pupil  jots  down  the  answer  to  the 
problem  on  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  and  then  tiu-ns  over  the  card  to 
see  if  he  is  right.    On  this  basis  he  makes  two  piles  of  his  cards.  One 
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pile  he  calls  his  "Know  Cards"  and  the  other  pile  he  calls  his  "Don't 
Know  Cards."  He  constantly  tries  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  "Don't 
Know  Cards."  Tlie  teacher  frequently  tests  piipils  on  their  "Know 
Cards."  If  a  i)niiil  I'ails  on  one  of  thest^  cards  he  must  add  it  to  his 
"Don't  Know  Cards."  It  is  also  considered  something  of  a  disgrace 
for  a  pupil  to  think  he  knows  something  and  then  find  that  he  does 
not  know  it.  The  final  goal  of  each  pupil  is  to  have  but  one  pile  of 
cards,  the  "Know  Cards,"  and  to  be  successful  in  three  tests  given  to 
him  by  the  teacher.  Even  then  he  must  frequently  review  his  cards 
as  the  teacher  may  give  him  a  test  at  any  time. 

Teacher-made  devices. — Many  teachers  ))i'cpare  original  assignments 
with  the  help  of  a  duplicator.  Thus  pupils  are  able  to  Avork  easily 
at  their  desks  and  to  do  the  type  of  woi-k  that  the  teacher  wishes  done. 
In  one  such  assignment  each  sheet  of  paper  was  divided  into  twelve 
equal  spaces.  A  drawing  was  placed  in  each  space  and  directions  given 
for  relating  the  Avork  to  these  drawings.  For  example,  one  space  con- 
tained a  drawing  of  thi-ee  boxes  and  aiiothei'  space  a  drawing  of 
three  boys.  The  pupil  Avas  directed  to  cross  out  the  largest  box  in  the 
first  space  and  to  cross  out  the  smallest  boy  in  the  second  space.  In 
another  similar  type  of  assignment  the  following  are  typical  directions 
given : 

Draw  tliree  trees.    Cross  out  two  of  tliem. 

Draw  four  rabbits.     Cross  out  all  of  tlieni.     Write  tlie  iiumlier  of  rabbits 
remaining. 

Other  types  of  assignment  sheets  give  lists  of  problems,  the  ansAvers 
to  Avhich  are  to  be  Avritten  in  the  spacfe  provided,  as 
How  many  dimes  in  a  dollar? 
In  thirty  cents  there  are  how  many  niekels? 
In  43  cents  there  arc  dimes  and  cents. 

Another  sheet  for  individual  work  has  tliree  clock  faces  across  the 
top,  the  hands  set  at  different  times.  BeloAV  these,  questions  are  raised 
respecting  these  clock  faces  Avith  spaces  for  replies.  Still  another  in- 
dividual sheet  respecting  time-telling  sets  problems  that  require  the 
draAving  of  clock  faces  Avith  the  hands  at  a  stipulated  time. 

HoAV  to  think  about  problems. — Each  \nip\]  in  a  fourth  grade  tried 
to  organize  a  good  method  for  thinking  about  hoAV  to  solve  a  problem. 
One  boy  summed  up  the  method  that  he  proposed  to  use  as  folloAvs : 

Kead  the  problem  carefully.  If  you  are  liot  sure  that  you  know  what  you  are  to 
find,  try  to  think  the  problem  in  different  Avays.  Find  the  numbers  you  need  to 
use.    Don't  use  numbers  that  are  not  needed.    Decide  whether  to  add,  subtract, 
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multiply,  or  divide.  Try  to  estimate  what  a  reasonable  answer  would  be.  Check 
your  work  if  you  are  not  sure  it  is  correct.  Ask  yourself  if  the  answer  is  a 
reasonable  one. 

Graphs. — Many  scliools  emphasize  the  liraphic  exiiressioii  of  luiniber 
facts.  The  pupils  in  a  class  studying  the  production  of  raw  sill?:  made 
vertical  |:ira]>hs  showing  the  comparative  rchition  between  Japan, 
China.  Italy,  Austria  and  India  in  the  production  of  raw  silk  and  the 
number  of  pounds  produced  by  eacli  country.  Another  class  divided 
a  circle  into  sections  representing-  the  six  leading  slieep  producing 
states.  These  sections  were  colored  and  the  percentage  produced  in 
each  of  thes(>  states  of  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  wool  produced  in 
the  United  States  indic'ated.  Other  similar  representations  include  the 
relative  values  of  certain  industries;  the  six  wealthiest  nations  in  the 
world;  the  four  leading  manufacturing  countries;  the  population  of 
each  continent ;  the  relative  importance  of  the  leading  countries  pro- 
ducing cane  sugar;  the  iirojjortion  of  cotton  pi-oduccd  in  the  south 
retained  in  this  I'cgidii  I'or  iiianiifacturiiig  piu'poses. 

Cost  in  relation  to  a  Christmas  dinner. — One  of  the  pupils  in  a  sixth 
gi'ade  remarked  that  he  wished  he  coiild  plan  a  Christmas  dinner  and 
have  everything  he  wanted.  The  sugii'estion  was  a  popular  one,  and 
it  was  decided  to  bring  to  the  arithmetic  class  the  next  day  a  list  of 
tlie  things  tliat  each  one  Avould  like  to  include  in  his  Christmas  menu. 
No  restrictions  wei'e  made  and  the  menus  prescnti'd  the  next  day  were 
many  and  varied.  The  pupils  were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  none 
of  them  had  ever  eaten  a  dinner  identical  with  any  one  that  had  been 
planned. 

It  Avas  decitled  that  1hei-e  must  be  some  reason  for  this.  >Some  one 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  dinner  suggested  cost  too  nnich.  Accord- 
ingly the  cost  of  each  menu  was  computed  for  the  number  of  persons 
expected  to  be  present  for  Christmas  dinner.  The  amount  of  each 
article  recpiired  foi-  the  dinner  for  the  number  of  people  expected  Avas 
estimated.  In  determining  this  tlie  mothers  of  the  children  Avere  con- 
sulted. Some  of  tlie  cliildren  had  parents  and  other  relatives  Avho 
OAvned  grocery  stores  or  mai'kets.  Those  children  reported  the  prices 
of  the  foods  listed.  Wlien  complete  information  had  been  obtained  the 
class  found  the  cost  of  the  proposed  dinner.  The  children  Avere  un- 
prepared for  the  total  cost  of  the  dinners  that  they  had  planned,  and 
readily  saAv  that  their  parents  Avould  not  wish  to  spend  so  much  money. 
Each  pupil  then  round  the  amount  of  money  that  his  parents  felt  they 
could  afford  to  spend  for  Christmas  dinner.  He  then  set  about  the 
problem  of  revising  his  original  menu  so  as  to  make  its  cost  come  Avithin 
the  stipulated  amount. 
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A  George  Washington  party  as  a  basis  for  number  work. — Consid- 
erable impetus  was  given  to  number  work  in  a  first  grade  tlirougli  tlie 
forms  and  computations  that  developed  in  giving  a  George  "W^asliing- 
ton  party,  to  Avhieli  tlie  pupils  in  other  first  grade  rooms  in  the  building 
were  imdted. 

In  setting  the  tables  such  words  were  learned  as  circle,  straight  lines, 
li-iangle.  oblong.  Examples  of  number  computations  and  estimations 
follow : 

1.  Counting  the  children  in  the  room. 

a.  Eacli  cliild  counted  the  number  of  children  in  tlie  group. 

b.  Each  child  wrote  his  number  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

e.    The  different  numbers  submitted  were  compared  and  correct  number 
determined. 

2.  Counting  the  number  in  other  first  grades  in  the  building. 

a.    One  child  was  sent  to  incjuire  how  many  were  in  each  room. 

3.  Adding  the  number  of  children  in  each  room  together  to  find  the  number 
for  whom  preparation  would  have  to  be  made. 

a.  Several  children  were  sent  to  count  the  children  in  the  other  two 
groups. 

b.  \Yhen  these  numbers  were  determined  they  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  home  room. 

4.  Arranging  for  seating  at  the  tables. 

a.  The  children  experimented  to  see  how  many  could  be  put  at  a  table. 

b.  It  was  decided  tliat  10  could  be  placed  at  a  table. 

c.  The  teacher  put  the  diagram  of  the  table  and  ten  chairs  on  the 
blackboard. 

5.  Deciding  how  many  tables  will  be  needed. 

a.    The  teacher  divided  the  number  to  lie  present  at  the  party  by  the 
number  that  may  be  placed  at  a  table  comfortably. 

6.  Arranging  the  tables. 

a.  The  teacher  asked  the  pupils  for  suggestions  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  tables  around  the  room. 

b.  Tlie  children  placed  upon  the  blackboard  diagrams  of  the  way  in 
which  each  one  thought  the  tables  could  be  placed. 

7.  Computing  number  of  plates,  glasses,  napkins  and  spoons  needed. 

8.  Counting  total  number  of  things  used  in  setting  tables. 

A  Valentine  Day  number  exercise. — On  the  day  following,  a  second 
grade  composed  arithmetic  problems  based  iipon  their  experiences  on 
"\'aleutine  Day.  These  problems  were  reproduced  by  the  teacher  on 
sheets  for  individual  work. 
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Learning  to  buy  from  the  cafeteria. — The  cafeteria  in  one  school 
was  made  a  background  for  leariring  money  values  in  a  second  grade. 
Foods  to  be  served  with  the  i)rice  of  each  were  posted  each  day  in  the 
Classroom.  The  arithmetic  period  was  frequently  given  to  a  considera- 
tion of  these  prices,  the  cost  of  what  certain  children  proposed  to  buy, 
and  the  change  to  be  received,  if  any. 

A  post  office  activity. — The  cliildreiT  in  a  first  grade  decided  to  make 
their  playhouse  into  a  ])ost  office  which  Could  be  used  in  sending 
valentines  to  the  pupils  in  the  room.  This  was  carried  out.  A  study 
of  the  facilities  and  work  of  a  post  office  was  then  taken  up. 

An  outline  of  procedure  and  arithmetical  outcomes  follow: 

Procedure: 

Needs  arose  which  led  to  the  following  acti^^ities: 

1.  Construction  of  mail  box. 

2.  Measuring  and  making  of  hars  for  windows,  mail  and  parcel  post 
signs,  pigeonholes. 

3.  Discussions  in  regard  to  duties  of  postmaster,  postman,  and  clerk. 

4.  Cliart  sliowing  kinds  of  stanijis  witli  tlieir  cost. 

5.  Making  of  stamps  sucli  as,  one  cent  due  stamp;  one-half  cent  stamp: 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eigiit,  nine,  and  ten  cent  stamps;  air-mail 
stamp  ;  special  delivery  stamp. 

(i.  Division  of  room  into  streets,  each  row  being  a  street  and  each  child's 
desk  a  house  having  a  number  as  428. 

7.  Sending  of  parcel  post  packages. 

8.  Writing  and  sending  letters. 

Outcomes  in  arithmetical  knowledge,  habits  and  skills: 

1.  Meaning  of  1  foot,  1  inch,  1  yard. 

2.  Ability  to  write  numliers  from  1  to  10. 

3.  Ability  to  read  and  write  number:  as  428. 

4.  Eeeognition  of  small  groups  of  letters  and  stamps  without  counting. 

5.  Becognition  of  figures  and  words  to  matcli  from  1  to  10. 
(3.    Meaning  of  Ic,  .5c,  dime. 

7.  Reading  vocabulary  clai'ified:  cost,  cent,  nickel,  dime,  inch,  foot,  yard, 
word.?  one  to  ten. 

Number  work  in  making  chair  covers. — In  the  early  part  of  the 
scliool  term  when  the  children  in  the  second  grade  were  making  plans 
for  the  year 's  work,  the  girls  decided  they  would  like  to  have  a  sewing 
club.  The  question  as  to  Avliat  they  should  make  arose.  Someone  sug- 
gested making  curtains  for  the  room.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
decided  that  the  room  needed  light  and  that  something  to  brighten  it 
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would  be  better.  All  eliildren  were  heartily  in  favor  of  makinji'  chair 
covers  for  tlie  twelve  library  chairs  when  a  child  suggested  this.  An 
outline  of  the  development  of  this  unit  with  some  of  its  outcomes  fol- 
lows : 

Procedure: 

1.  Discussion  of  l)est  type  of  cover  and  kind  of  iiinterial  from  staiidjioint  of 
economy;  from  standpoint  of  attractiveness. 

2.  Measuring'  chair  liy  oliildrcn  for  lengths  of  covering  includint;  lienis;  for 
width  of  covering. 

3.  Drawing'  on  board  a  line  the  length  needed  for  one.  cover. 

4.  Extending  line  to  length  of  twelve  covers. 

5.  Measuring  line  with  yardstick. 

(i.    Writing  amount  of  material  required  in  yards  and  inches. 

7.  Teaching  2/3  yards,  the  equivalent  of  '2i  inches. 

8.  Committee's  trip  to  store  for  samples  of  material. 

9.  Drawing  on  board  oblong  representing  amount  of  material  needed  for  one 
cover. 

Id.    Discussion  of  widtli  of  uuiterial  and  most  economical  way  of  cutting  it. 

11.  Discovering  that  two  widtlis  of  covers  may  lie  cut  from  one  widtli  ef 
material;  one-half  of  first  estiuuite  of  material  is  required. 

12.  Purchasing  of  material  by  another  committee. 

13.  Measuring  of  material  into  length  for  covers  and  cutting. 

14.  Measuring  widths  for  covers  from  widths  of  each  piece  and  cutting. 

15.  Measuring  for  hems  on  each  end;  of  covers. 

16.  Hemming  covers,  a  child  working  on  each  end  of  a  cover. 

17.  Fitting  covers  on  chairs. 

18.  Finishing  work. 

Mathematical  outcomes: 

1.  Larger  realization  of  factors  included  in  buying. 

2.  A  working  knowledge  of  measures  of  length:  tape  measure;  yardstick; 
foot  rule. 

3.  Eecognition  of  units  of  measure. 

Length:  inch;  half-inch;  foot;  yard;  1/3  yard;  2/3  yard. 

United  States  Money:  penny;  nickel;  dime;  quarter;  half  dollar;  dollar. 

4.  Ability  to  read  dollars  and  cents. 

5.  Ability  to  add  a  two-figure  numlier  to  a  one-figure  number  in  same  decade. 

6.  Vocabulary  clarified,  as,  length;  width;  cost;  half;  x^rice;  measure;  one-half; 
one-third;  two-thirds;  dollar;  cents;  yaid;  foot;  inch. 

A  school-built  house. — The  building  and  furnishing  of  a  tiny  house 
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pi'ovick'cl  a  c'ltiss  willi  many  practical  arithmetic  problems.  All  ma- 
terial was  furnished  by  the  pupils.  Boards,  putty  and  glass,  cardboard 
and  miea  for  doors,  nails,  ])aiiit,  wallpaper,  oilcloth  and  rugs,  silk  for 
upholstering  furniture,  tar  shingles,  and  other  materials  used,  were 
bi-ought  from  accumulations  in  the  homes  or  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  house  as  planned  Avas  of  comfortable  dimensions.  The  scale 
used  for  actual  building  produced  a  small  house.  Cost  of  materials 
and  otlier  expenses  Avere  reckoned  on  a  liasis  ol'  the  si/.c  ol'  the  house 
and  the  type  of  fni-iii1ui-e  decided  upon. 

A  county  fair  number  project. — A  third  grade  attended  the  county 
fail'  on  the  day  that  school  was  suspended  for  this  })urpose.  As  an 
oiitgrowth  of  this  experience  these  children  decided  to  organize  a  fair, 
i)i  which  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  would  be  exhibited. 

After  the  prizes  were  aAvarcled  the  children  did  not  want  to  break 
up  their  exhibit  so  one  child  suggested  that  they  make  it  into  a  market. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  look  up  the  prices  of  the  various  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  They  went  to  the  market  and  stores  and  made 
out  their  price  lists.  These  price  lists  were  printed  on  oak  tag  charts 
with  attractive  pictures  at  the  top. 

The  ehildrcn  were  divided  into  three  groiips  according  to  ability 
in  arithmetical  computation.  Bach  group  was  given  one  period  a  day 
for  two  Aveeks  for  buying  or  selling  either  fruit,  vegetables  or  floAvers. 
The  children  took  turns  at  being  market  keepers  and  cashiers. 

The  folloAving  are  among  activities  practiced  in  this  unit  of  AA'ork: 
Adding  simple  problems;  making  ehange ;  Aveighing;  measuring;  com- 
puting difficidt  combinations;  comparing  Aveights ;  Avriting  cents,  using 
the  decimal  point ;  reading  market  reports ;  checking  Avork  for  ac- 
curacy; buying  and  selling  coin-teously. 

First  hand  experiences  in  house-building. — The  parents  of  a  hoy 
in  a  seventh  grade  class,  Avere  building  a  ucav  home.  They  provided 
the  class  Avith  the  specifications  for  various  jobs  Avith  their  cost.  These 
facts  stimulated  many  (|uestions  as  to  the  factors  that  determine  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  a  house,  such  as,  amount  of  time  required, 
number  of  men  employed,  Avages.  In  certain  jobs  the  cost  of  trucking 
had  to  be  included.  In  all  jobs  the  man  Avho  supervised  the  Avork  had 
to  be  paid  for  his  time  and  knoAvledge.  In  short,  this  piece  of  Avork 
pi'esented  an  almost  unending  series  of  interesting  problems. 

Capitalizing  a  new  school-building. — A  fourth  grade  in  the  training 

school  of  a  teacher's  college  made  the  erection  of  a  new  building  a 
background  for  much  Avork  in  arithmetic.  Among  otlier  activities  a 
mai3  was  made  of  the  campus  with  the  n(nv  building. 
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Development  of  the  table  of  liquid  measure. — A  number  of  diildren 
ill  a  second  "Tade  di'ink  milk  in  tlie  rest  period  just  preceding  the 
aritliiiictii'  lesson.  One  day.  Avlien  they  had  finished  drinking  their 
milk,  they  were  asked  liow  much  milk  they  thought  each  one  liad 
drunk.  One  child  said.  "A  quart."  and  another  child  said,  "A  gal- 
lon." it  was  decided  that,  since  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
they  had  bcttei-  find  out  definitely,  if  they  could,  how  much  milk  each 
child  had  drunk. 

The  teacher  was  provided  with  a  set  of  liquid  measures,  including 
1/2  ]iiiit,  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  measures.  The  quart  measure  was 
divided  into  fourths  marked  i/'o  pint,  1  pint,  1%  pint,  and  quart,  re- 
spectively. Each  measure  of  the  set  was  also  labeled  with  its  capacity. 
The  li(|uid  was  a  two  gallon  bucket  of  water.  One  of  the  children 
who  had  a  milk  bottle,  filled  her  bottle  from  the  water  bucket,  and 
when  asked  which  measure  she  thouglit  it  would  just  fill,  she  pointed 
to  the  pint.  She  poured  it  into  the  measure  and  was  surprised  to  find 
it  only  half  full.  Rhe  Avas  told  to  try  again  and  this  time  chose  the 
pint  measure  and  louiid  it  just  accommodated  the  water  in  the  bottle. 
She  Avas  asked  to  read  the  label  011  this  measure,  and  when  she  said 
V2  P-f'  ^Ik'  f'^lt^  P-^  A\('re  the  first  and  last  letters  in  the  word  pint 
and  Avas  a  short  Avay  of  Avriting  it.  A  glass  Avas  then  filled  from  the 
milk  bottle  and  it  was  found  that  it  lield  the  same  amount  as  the  V2  pint 
measure.  "When  asked  again,  "How  much  milk  did  you  drink  this  morn- 
ing?" one  child  ansAvered  "One  glassful  or  one  half  pint." 

Another  child  Avas  asked  to  examine  the  other  measures  to  see  if  he 
cordd  find  Yo  pint  marked  on  any  of  them.  He  found  it  on  the  divisions 
of  the  quart  measure.  These  childi'eii  have  been  taught  to  cheek  all 
of  their  Avoi'k  wherever  possible.  Accordingly  lie  was  asked  Iioav  he 
could  check  to  see  if  the  loAvest  section  of  the  quart  measure  really  held 
%  pint-  This  quart  and  tJie  I/2  pint  measure  Avere  not  the  same  shape 
and  their  content  relationships  Avere  not  easily  apparent.  HoAvcA'er, 
he  immediately  lilled  the  V2  pint  measure  Avitli  Avater  and  poured  it 
iido  the  quart  mcasui'c.  verifying  and  stating  his  findings.  He  then 
put  in  the  second,  Hiird.  and  fourth  pint  measiu'cs  of  Avater,  stating 
results  as  lie  found  tln'ni.  The  abbreviation  for  quart  Avas  explained 
Avhen  he  needed  to  use  the  term.  All  findings  Avere  tabulated  on  the 
blackboard  as  they  Avere  developed. 

The  pint  measure  was  used  by  anotliei'  child  Avlio  found  that  1  pint 
=  1/2  quart  and  that  L'  |)iiits  =  1  ipiart.  Another  child  found  that  4 
quarts  ~  1  gallon.  Still  another  child  found  that  S  pints  =  1  gallon. 
When  the  measures  Avere  lined  up  in  the  (n-dei-  of  their  size  the  children 
Avere  able  to  oi-ganize  the  table  of  li(|ui(l  measure. 

Cost  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  to  the  individual. — A  seventh  grade  class 
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discussed  tlic  financial  advantages  of  tlic  non-use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  b'everal  pnpils  related  the  savings  repovted  as  a  i-esult  of 
total  abstinence  by  men  who  had  f ormerlj^  been  ' '  drinkers. ' '  One  such 
man  stated  that  until  he  was  forty  years  old,  he  "had  given  most  of 
his  money  to  tlie  saloon  keeper;"'  tliat  since  lie  liad  stopped  spending 
money  in  this  Avay  he  had  paid  for  a  home  and  bouglit  two  other 
pieces  of  property,  besides  supporting  his  family  "as  a  decent  man 
should  do." 

This  class  also  estimated  tlie  savings  to  a  man  wlio  did  not  use 
tobacco.  Amounts  spent  per  Aveek  by  several  users  of  tobacco  were 
reported  and  total  amounts  estimated  that  were  thus  wasted  from  tlie 
time  a  man  was  twenty  years  old  until  lie  was  sixty.  What  could  be 
done  with  this  money  was  also  considered. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  banking  methods. — In  a  sixth  grade  study 
of  banking,  the  operations  included  were  made  as  realistic  as  possible. 
For  example  several  of  the  banks  in  the  town  provided  the  class  with 
check  books  containing  specimen  checks.  These  blank  checks  were 
stamped  "specimen"  so  they  could  not  be  cashed.  With  the  help  of 
these  check  books  pupils  learned  to  make  out  checks  properly  and  to 
keep  their  stubs  in  good  order.  The  fact  that  the  banks  had  stamped 
the  checks  provided  for  the  class  so  that  they  eonld  not  be  cashed, 
prompted  a  number  of  questions  such  as,  \\]\(>  lias  a  right  to  make 
checks  and  the  use  of  signatures  on  legal  jiapers. 

The  pupils  decided  they  would  like  more  first  hand  knowledge  of 
banks  and  banking.  Accordingly  a  letter  was  written  to  the  president 
of  one  of  the  banks,  asking  his  permission  to  visit  the  bank  and  stating 
that  the  pupils  in  the  class  had  a  number  of  questions  that  they  would 
like  answered.  The  president  replied  to  this  letter  and  said  that  their 
bank  would  be  very  glad  to  arrange  for  a  visit  by  the  class  and  that 
someone  Avould  be  assigned  to  answer  any  questions  that  migiit  be 
raised. 

This  visit  proved  most  profitable,  and  the  imjjils  in  the  class  returned 
to  the  problem  of  banking  with  a  practical  background  foi-  its  study. 

Consideration  of  vacation  costs. — Two  boys  who  were  in  a  sixth  grade 
class  planned  to  spend  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  in  company  with  their 
father  and  ten  year  old  brother  in  a  town  about  one  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. The  question  of  cost  of  transportation  was  an  ini])ortant  one. 
The  whole  class  wished  to  help  in  determining  this. 

It  was  decided  that  there  were  four  possibilities  for  traiispoi-tatiou  : 
Eail,  automobile,  bicycle,  airplane.  In  figuring  out  I'elative  costs  the 
pupils  never  wearied  in  their  consideration  of  possibilities.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  questions  raised  and  problems  considered. 
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Rail: 


1. 

Wlint  would 

lie  tlie  fare  for  an  adult? 

o 

What  would 

lie  the  fare  for  a  ten  year  old  boy? 

3. 

What  would 

lie  the  fare  for  a  twelve  year  old  boy? 

4. 

Wliat  would 

lie  the  fare  for  two  twelve  j'ear  old  boys? 

5. 

What  would 

lie  tlie  fare  for  all  four? 

(i. 

What  time  would  it  take  to  get  there? 

7. 

How  many 

meals  would  lie  necessary  on  the  way? 

8. 

What  wouhl 

lie  the  cost  of  one  meal  for  one  person? 

9. 

What  would 

bi'  the  total  cost  of  meals  enroute  by  rail? 

10. 

If  they  took 

a  taxi  from  their  home  to  the  station,  what  would  i 

t  cost 

for 

one  person  I 

11.  What  woukl  it  cost  for  all  four? 

12.  What  would  l)e  the  cost  of  a  taxi  for  all  four  from  the  station  to 
their  hotel? 

13.  What  would  lie  the  total  cost  of  transportation  by  rail? 
Automobile: 

1.  Mileage  to  point  of  vacation  b.y  liest  automobile  route. 

2.  Legal  driving  rate  of  speed  on  highways. 

3.  Wliat  is  the  usual  mileage  of  a  Tord  on  a  gallon  of  gas? 

4.  How  many  gallons  of  gas  would  be  needed? 

5.  Find  cost  of  gas  if  low  t<'st  Standard  were  used. 

6.  What  would  it  cost  if  high  test  Standard  were  used? 

7.  How  mucli  does  a  ipiart  of  oil  cost? 

8.  How  nnicli  oil  would  lie  needed? 

9.  How  much  wduld  the  oil  cost? 

10.  How  long  will  it  take  to  di  ive  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an|  hour? 

11.  Probable  cost  of  meals  per  person. 

12.  Cost  of  meals  for  all. 

13.  Entire  cost  of  trans]iortation  liy  car. 

14.  Which  would  cost  more,  going  by  train  or  liy  car?    How  much? 
Bicycling: 

1.  The  twins  ami  father  have  bicycles.  Harold  has  none.  What  would  a 
secoiulliaiid  bicycle  cost? 

2.  What  would  a  new  one  cost? 

3.  How  much  more  would  a  new  one  cost  than  a  secondhand  one? 

4.  Harokl  has  in  his  bank  fourteen  dimes,  seven  nickles,  and  sixty-three 
pennies.  If  he  uses  this  money  for  his*  new  bicycle  how  much  more  must  he 
raise  ? 

i"!.  If  the  twins  each  give  him  three  dollars  for  the  bicycle,  and  he  uses 
his  bank  money,  how  much  is  left  to  be  raised? 
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6.  If  liis  fatlier  decides  to  contribute  five  dollars,  liow  niucli  is  still  needed 
in  order  to  secure  the  new  bicycle?  How  much  would  now  be  needed  for  the 
secondliand  one? 

7.  What  mileage  could  they  make  on  their  bicycles? 

8.  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  get  to  their  destination  ? 

9.  What  meals  would  be  necessar5'  on  the  way? 

10.  What  further  expenses  would  be  probable? 

11.  If  they  had  twenty-five  pounds  of  luggage  apiece  and  sent  it  all  to 
their  destination  parcel  post,  what  would  it  cost  uninsured .'  Insured  for 
fifty  dollars  apiece? 

12.  rind  entire  cost  of  bicycle  transportation  for  the  four? 

13.  Find  cost  of  l:)icycle  transportation  plus  buying  the  new  liicycle. 

14.  Would  this  cost  more  or  less  than  going  liy  vail?    How  mucli? 

15.  Would  this  cost  more  or  less  than  going  Viy  automobile?    How  much? 

Airplane: 

1.  Distance  by  air. 

2.  Cost  of  transportation  for  one  person  per  mile. 

3.  Cost  of  transporting  one  adult  the  entire  distance  by  air. 

4.  Cost  of  transporting  the  ten  year  old  boy  by  air. 

5.  Cost  of  a  twelve  year  old  boy.    Cost  for  two  twelve  year  olds  (twins). 

6.  Cost  of  transporting  all  four  bj'  air. 

7.  Cost  of  taxi  from  home  to  airport. 

8.  Cost  of  taxi  from  landing  to  destination. 

9.  Entire  cost  of  transportation  l)y  air. 

10.  Would  this  cost  more  or  less  than  going  by  train? 

11.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less  than  going  by  automobile?    How  much? 

12.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less  than  bicycling?    How  much? 

Walking : 

1.  Father,  a  scout  master,  has  a  complete  outfit.  >So  have  the  twins. 
Harold  would  have  to  ljuy  his  outfit  complete.    Wliat  would  a  suit  cost  him? 

2.  What  would  a  complete  outfit  cost  him  including  suit,  two  l)lankets,  mess 
kit,  pup  tent,  cot. 

3.  If  the  twins  each  contribute  three  dollars,  fatlier  contriliutes  five  dollais, 
and  Harold  supplies  his  bank  money  (see  problem  4  under  "Bicycling"),  how 
much  must  still  be  raised  for  Harold's  outfit? 

4.  Hotel  costs  for  one  i)erson,  for  one  day,  three  meals. 

5.  Hotel  costs  for  four  persons,  for  one  day,  three  meals. 

6.  Probable  day's  mileage  in  w-alking. 

7.  Time  necessary  for  walking  trip. 

8.  Entire  hotel  expenses,  if  hotels  were  used  for  eating,  only. 
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0.    Entire  c'.\i)eiises  necessary  if  food  is  bought  on  the  way  and  cooked 
cnrDute. 

111.    Would  it  cost  more  or  less  to  cook  food  ou  the  way  or  to  l)uy  uieals  at 
lu)tels'?    How  much  ? 

]1.    Wliat  would  Harold's  outfit  in  prol)lem  2  under  "Walking"  cost  if  pup 
tent  and  lilankets  were  omitted? 

111.     What    wiiiihl    it   cost   if  tent  and   blankets  were   included    but  if  the 
i-odkin^;'  utensils  were  left  out? 

13.  Entire  lidtcl  cost  if  one  person  only  slept  at  hotels? 

14.  Entirt'  lidtel  cost  if  four  persons  slept  at  hotels? 

1.1.    Wlii(h  wdulil  cost  the  more,  buying  Harold's  blankets,  cot,  and  tent, 
and  sleeping  "out,"  or  liis  sleeping  at  the  hotel? 

1(3.    What  wduld  be  more  desiralde  from  an  economical  standpoint?  How 
much  would  be  saved? 

AetTUil  life  sitiuitidus  were  involved  in  the  above  pi'obleins.  In  tliis 
case  other  ehMiieiits  in  addition  to  cost  were  inipoi-tant ;  the  fun  of  the 
Ij/ip,  the  amount  ol'  tiiiic  available  for  visiting  at  their  destination,  and 
otlier  factors.  Finally  the  two  boys  presented  the  costs  of  the  different 
possibilities  to  th<'ir  lather  for  consideration.  The  boys  were  in  favor 
of  walking,  but  wiien  their  father  pointed  out  tlie  considerable  portion 
of  the  vacation  that  this  would  occupy  they  eliminated  this  possibility. 
Finally  they  and  their  father  decided  to  make  the  trip  by  automobile, 
to  take  thi-ee  days  to  it,  and  to  spend  one  night  at  a  hotel  and  one  night 
in  the  oi)en.  They  also  decided  to  prepare  theii-  own  breakfast  and 
lunch  each  day  a)id  have  dintiers  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant. 


III.    HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 


Future  history. — An  eighth  grade  chiss  organized  national  problems 
that  they  felt  would  affect  liistory  when  they  were  men  and  women. 
They  decided  that  since  they  would  have  a  choice  in  tlie  disposal  of 
these  problems,  that  they  shoukl  be  well  informed  with  respect  to 
their  present  status  and  keep  in  touch  with  their  development  as  time 
went  on.  A  list  was  made  of  tlie  most  imi^ortant  of  these  problems,  as 
the  class  saw  them,  and  the  main  points  in  tlie  history  of  each  one 
organized  to  date.  The  following  were  among  problems  listed :  World 
peace;  tariff  regulations;  employment  of  labor;  control  of  immigra- 
tion ;  provision  for  the  education  of  children ;  i^ayment  of  allied  debts 
to  the  United  States ;  child  labor  laws ;  enforcement  of  law  and  order. 

Universal  peace. — An  eiglitli  grade  organized  the  history  of  the 
United  States  since  the  close  of  the  World  AVar  as  it  relates  to  peace. 
A  consideration  of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  Wash- 
ington and  Geneva  conferences  for  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the 
I'nited  States  in  the  World  Court,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  United  1 
States  in  the  treaties  to  outlaw  war  were  among  topics  included.  In 
the  study  of  the  treaties  to  outlaw  war,  booklets  were  made  of  clip- 
pings and  pictures  and  the  writing  of  the  original  signatures  dram- 
atized. This  theme  was  also  connected  with  the  art  work  of  the  class 
and  beautifuUj'  lettered  copies  of  articles  I  and  II  were  made : 

Article  I.  Tlie  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of 
their  respective  peoples  that  they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of 
international  controversies,  and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  poIi<-y 
in  their  relations  with  one  anotlier. 

Article  II.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solu- 
tion of  all  disputes  or  confliets,  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin 
they  may  be,  which  may  rise  among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by 
pacific  means. 

The  war  for  independence. — Numerous  types  of  concrete  learning 
may  operate  in  a  stutly  of  this  period.  For  example,  selections  from 
famous  speeches  made  in  the  English  parliament  by  friends  of  the 
colonies,  such  as,  William  Pitt,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Charles  James 
Fox,  were  read  by  one  class.  Following  this  as  part  of  an  entertain- 
ment to  whicli  tlie  parents  and  friends  of  the  class  were  invited,  the 
situations  under  which  several  of  these  speeches  were  made  were 
dramatized  and  selections  given.  For  example,  extracts  were  given 
from  the  Earl  of  Chatham's  speech  in  which  he  said  "if  I  were  an 
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American  as  T  am  an  Entilisliman,  Aviiile  a  foreig'n  troop  was  landed 
in  my  country  1  never  would  lay  down  my  arras, — never!  never! 
never ! " 

Ten  vital  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. — A  seventh 
^■i-ade  class  closed  its  yeai-'s  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States 
with  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  articles  under  the  heading,  Ten  Vital 
Episodes  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.  As  a  first  step  the 
pupils  in  the  class  listed  the  (■i)isodes  that  they  tlionght  should  be  in- 
cluded. The  large  number  of  episodes  suggested  and  the  dise'ussion 
incidental  to  final  decision,  in  themselves,  provided  a  thoughtful  and 
iutercsting  review  of  the  field  of  American  history. 

When  a  list  of  episodes  had  been  accepted,  pupils  wrote  the  reasons 
for  considering  each  one  a  vital  episode.  Each  episode  was  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  two  hundred  words.  Included  in  these  episodes  were 
sfiiaration  of  church  and  state  in  Rhode  Island,  the  return  of  the 
union  antl  confederate  armies  to  their  homes,  provision  for  public 
schools  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  the  return  to  their  homes  of 
our  soldiers  engaged  in  the  World  War.     

Pennsylvania  Day  program. — One  group  celebrated  Pennsylvania 
Day  as  i'ollows:  The  gi'oup  was  organized  as  a  convention,  eacli  pupil 
representing  one  or  more  comities.  When  a  county  was  called  the 
delegate  for  that  county  arose  and  answered  "Here."  He  then  re- 
lated something  historically  interesting  about  the  county  that  he  rep- 
resented. For  example:  '"1  represent  Adams  County  where  the  Gettys- 
burg Battlefield  is  found.  Here  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous 
address  at  the  dedication  of  Gettysburg  as  a  national  cemetery,  No- 
vember 19,  1863." 

In  another  class  the  name  of  a  leading  man  or  woman  in  the  history 
of  the  state  was  assigned  to  each  pupil.  AVIien  called  upon  the  pupil 
>ave  the  most  important  points  in  the  life  of  the  individual  whom  he 
represented. 

Still  another  class  divided  itself  into  two  divisions,  one  division  rep- 
resenting a  gi-oup  of  early  Quaker  settlers  and  another  division  rep- 
resenting a  group  of  1931  children.  The  Quaker  cliildi-en  tried  to  give 
an  idea  of  their  lives  and  surroiuidings,  and  the  modern  children  tried 
to  show  the  differences  that  had  developed.  For  instance,  the  Quaker 
boy  said  he  was  tired  as  he  had  to  "hitch  up  Old  Bess  and  go  for  the 
doctor."  Little  V.)'M  politely  inquired  why  the  automobile  hadn't 
been  used.  Such  incidents  brought  out  a  considerable  discussion  of 
electrical  appliances  and  modern  water,  air,  and  land  travel,  as  well 
as  other  inventions.  No  speech  was  written  out  but  the  material  was 
collected,  approved,  and  assembled  into  a  coherent  trend  of  thought. 
The  children  "thought"  the  material  so  well  that  they  were  able  to 
carry  on  a  normal  conversation. 
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Washington's  Birthday. — Teachers  find  mimerous  ways  in  which  to 
celebrate  AYashington's  Birthday.  Among  booklets  noted  is  a  set  with 
a  shield  shaped  cut-out  pasted  on  the  front  cover.  This  shield  is  of 
red,  white,  and  blue  striped  paper  with  a  picture  oi'  AVashington  cut 
from  a  canceled  two  cent  stamp  in  the  center  of  the  blue  at  the  top. 
AYithin  these  booklets  are  pictures  of  AVashington 's  activities  and  cut- 
outs of  printed  material  obtained  from  various  sources.  For  example, 
one  booklet  includes  a  clipping  from  a  magazine  of  the  following  letter 
written  by  A\^ashington : 

My  dear  sir : 

Having  learnt  from  an  Advertisement  in  the  New  York  Daily 

Advertiser,  that  there  were  superfine  American  Broadcloths  to  be 

sold  at  No.  44:  in  AYater  Street ;  I  have  ventured  to  trouble  you 

with  the  Commission  of  purchasing  enough  to  make  me  a  suit  of 

cloaths. — As  to  the  colour,  I  shall  leave  it  altogether  to  your  taste ; 

only  observing,  that,  if  the  dye  should  not  appear  to  be  well  fixed, 

&  clear,  or  if  the  cloth  should  not  realy  be  very  fine,  then  in  my 

jvidgment  some  colour  mixed  in  grain  might  be  preferable  to  an 

indifferent  (stained)  ciye. — I  shall  have  occasion  to  trouble  you  for 

nothing  but  the  cloth  &  twist  to  make  the  button  holes. — If  these 

articles  can  be  procured  and  forwarded,  in  a  package  by  the  stage, 

in  any  short  time  your  attention  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. — 

Mrs.  AYashington  would  be  equally  thankful  to  you  for  purchasing 

for  her  use  as  much  of  what  is  called  (in  the  Advertisement) 

powder  smoke  a.s  will  make  her  a  riding  habit. — If  the  choice  of 
these  cloths  should  have  been  disposed  of  in  New  ATork — quere 

could  they  be  had  from  Hartford  in  Connecticut  where  I  perceive 

a  manufactury  of  them  is  established. 

AA^itli  every  sentiment  of  sincere  friendship 

I  am  always,  affectionately 
Yrs. 

G.  AA^ASfllXGTOX 

Still  other  activities  include  dramatization,  compositions,  sandtable 
scenes,  a  series  of  episodes  in  the  life  of  George  AA^ashington  built  up 
in  boxes  laid  across  the  classroom  floor  against  the  wall;  a  Hall  of 
Fame  of  AA'^ashington  and  his  contemporaries,  each  one  represented  by 
a  picture  or  a  model  made  of  clay  or  soap. 

Community  history. — In  1929,  the  County  of  Lancaster  celebrated 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding.   In  this  the  schools  had 
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a  considerable  part.  This  is  illustrated  iu  the  activities  of  a  school  that 
undertook  a  concrete  representation  of  important  localities  and  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  county.  -  '  - 

It  ^\as  decided  to  make  this  study  take  the  form  of  a  historical  tour 
of  the  county,  iu  which  points  of  special  interest  would  be  reproduced 
on  sandtables  or  other  foundational  supports.  The  county  was  divided  I 
into  eight  parts  according  to  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  building,  the 
move  difficult  parts  l)eing  assigned  to  the  higher  grades.  The  interest, 
however,  Avas  so  keen  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  so  delightful,  that 
pupils  volunteered  to  help  each  other.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  all  ' 
assembled  one  could  not  say  one  particular  room  had  made  everything 
represented  in  a  definite  part  of  the  county. 

]\ruch  liistoi'ical  study  was  necessary  in  order  to  do  this  piece  of 
work.    Pupils  searched  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  homes  for  news-  i 
paper  articles,  pictures,  postcards,  and  books  on  the  subject.    Much  i 
valuable  information  was  secured  from  books  from  the  Historical  So-  j 
ciety.    During  the  progress  of  this  work  the  pupils  also  learned  much 
f  1  om  original  sources.    For  examj^le,  they  thoroughly  covered  points 
that  they  wished  to  see  that  were  on  or  near  trolley  lines.    Not  in-  | 
frequently  such  printed  material  as  was  available  was  found  to  dis- 
agree.  In  such  eases  oi-iginal  research  was  necessary,  such  as  obituaries 
on  tombstones,  and  interviews  Avith  tlie  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borliooil  and  \\\\\\  llie  descendants  of  the  people  originally  involved. 
Finally  the  class  decided  the  matter  on  a  basis  of  all  the  evidence 
collected.  1 

Tlie  maleriais  to  he  used  in  representing  the  localities  and  episodes 
deteimined  u|)oii,  also  cliallenged  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupils.  The 
boys  in  gi'ade  6B,  wlm  were  taking  manual  training,  decided  to  make 
the  houses  out  of  wood.   Six  ten-foot  boards     by  2  inches  and  the  same 
number  1/0  by  3  inches  were  bought.    The  boys  brought  coping  saw,  ' 
files,  vises,  chisels  and  knives.    Some  of  the  boys  from  grades  four  and 
five  Avliii  had  tools  offei-ed  their  services,  which  were  gratefully  accepted. 
The  sawing  and  tiling  parties  Avere  usually  held  from  8  :15  to  9  :00  A.  M.  I 
After  the  buildings  were  made,  they  Avere  then  painted.    Grades  five 
and  six  used  five  different  colors  of  real  house  paint;  grade  four  used  ; 
Avater  colors  and  grades  three,  two,  and  one  used  crayons.  I 

Fifteen  sponges  Avere  bought  and  dyed  green  and  made  into  trees,  j 
dyed  toothpicks  being  used  for  truidvs.  Monuments  and  some  of  the  I 
church  towers  and  tondistones  Avere  carved  from  soap.  One  type  of  I 
fence  was  made  of  construction  paper  and  toothpicks  painted  black,  ; 
AA'liile  another  type  Avas  made  of  oak  tag.  Applicators  Avere  used  for  1 
trolleys  and  construction  paper  for  street  car  and  sand  highways.  < 
Tinted  blue  paper  represented  the  main  creeks  in  the  county,  while  i 
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bi'idgL's  wfi'o  constructed  of  papier-mache,  g'lue,  cement,  and  modeling  | 
clay.  The  mountains  were  also  formed  of  papier-mache.  The  soil  for 
the  tables  was  bro;ight  in  paper  bags  by  the  pupils.  The  signs  used  in 
designating  the  places  A\ere  made  from  construction  paper  and  alphabet 
noodles.  In  short,  each  need  bi-ought  a  solution.  When  completed  each 
I'Tdject  "was  laid  out  on  a  large  flat  table.  Twenty-two  boroughs  and 
towns  were  represented  on  the  tables  together  v.  ith  forty  historic  places. 

Other  schools  united  to  build  up  the  history  of  tlie  city  of  Lancaster 
in  a  similar  way.  For  example,  through  careful  study  and  research, 
tiie  children  discovered  that  in  the  year  1757  the  city  of  Lancaster 
had  accumulated  cnongli  money  to  erect  a  market  house.  This  first 
market  house  was  but  a  temporary  structure,  built  upon  poles,  and  with 
a  straw  roof.  Curb  markets  also  were  in  evidence  and  at  first  were  held 
around  tlie  Center  Square  but  grew  in  size  until  they  extended  over 
several  blocks  of  the  city.  Owing  to  stringent  laws  of  sanitation  and 
increased  traffic  on  our  streets,  the  cui'b  markets  were  abolished  in 
1926,  and  the  Farmers  Market  was  opened  during  the  same  year.  The 
children  in  working  out  this  project  Avere  intensely  interested,  and 
made  with  plastecine  and  construction  paper  everything  that  was  nec- 
essary for  the  markets. 

Other  typical  e])isod('s  shown  include  Lafayette's  visit  to  Lancaster 
City,  and  Ijancaster  as  a  port  witli  boats  of  the  period  in  the  Conestoga 
liiver.  In  sliort,  the  development  of  Lancaster  City  was  illustrated 
from  its  earliest  settlement  to  its  electrically  illuminated  present  day 
s(iuare. 

Indian  life. — A  third  grade  built  iip  sandtable  scenes  illustrating 
tlie  lives  of  different  types  of  Indians,  such  as  the  tepee  Indians,  the 
cliff  Indians,  the  longhoiise  Indians,  the  Eskimo  of  the  far  north.  These 
activities  with  su])plementary  activities  included  the  following:  Draw- 
ing and  cutting  out  Indians  in  typical  costumes ;  construction  on  the 
sandtable  of  varioiis  types  of  shelter  as,  wigwams,  tepee,  longhouse,  I 
pueblo,  Eskimo  dwelling;  making  pottery  by  coil  method:  draAving 
Indian  designs;  weaving  rugs;  individual  reading  of  Indian  stories; 
making  a  collection  of  Indian  relics ;  dramatization  of  Indian  play,  j 
Dawn  Boy,  including  the  Indian  snake  dance;  preparation  and  serving 
of  such  food  as  the  Indians  shared  Avith  the  Pilgrims;  making  of  , 
hominy  by  boiling  corn  in  soda  water  for  six  hours;  parching  corn;  | 
cooking  dried  a])ples  sweetened  with  honey  from  bee  tree;  popping 
corn ;  .grinding  corn  into  meal ;  making  corn  bread ;  making  Aveapons ; 
collecting'  ])ictures  relating  to  Indian  life. 

Kind  acts  by  Indians. — Too  often  the  unfortunate  side  of  the  Indian  I 
character  is  emphasized  and  his  many  fine  qualities  omitted.    In  a  sec- 
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ond  grade  study  of  the  Pilgrims,  episodes  ^vere  emphasized  that  illus- 
trated kindly  relations  betAveen  the  Indians  and  the  colony  at  Ply- 
month.  For  example,  a  dramatization  was  given  in  which  the  Indians 
showed  the  Pilgrims  how  to  fertilize  their  corn  fields  through  placing  a 
fish  with  the  seeds  in  each  hill  of  corn. 

A  composite  Priscilla. — The  following  description  of  hoAv  a  class 
made  a  Priscilla  ^lullins  was  written  by  one  of  the  girls  in  the  group. 

One  day  our  teacher  suggested  that,  as  Thanksgiving  is  coming  soon,  we  should 
have  Priscilla  Mullins  visit  us  in  school.  First,  one  of  the  boys  brouglit  a  dress- 
maker's form.  Next,  a  girl  in  the  class  gave  the  liead.  Ever  so  many  brouglit 
dresses,  but  at  last  we  borrowed  one  that  seemed  to  just  suit  Priscilla.  One  of 
the  aprons  that  the  girls  brought  was  just  the  right  length,  so  we  added  this. 
Xext,  one  of  the  girls  brought  a  wig  and  a  prayer  book.  One  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school  furnished  us  with  a  belt  and  our  own  teacher  supplied  the  gloves  and 
shoes.  'We  needed  something  to  fill  out  the  arms  and  legs  so  one  of  the  boys 
brought  a  half  bushel  of  sawdust,  and  one  of  the  girls  gave  us  another  peck. 
When  everything  was  put  together  we  had  a  fine  young  lady,  our  Priscilla  Mullins! 

She  stands  in  the  corner  of  our  school  room  near  our  teacher's  desk,  where  she 
has  been  admired  by  many  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  other  grades.  We  are 
hoping  John  Alden  will  come  to  call  on  Priscilla,  and  spend  Thanksgiving  with  her. 

A  correlated  study  of  the  Pilgrims. — A  second  grade  study  of  the 
Pilgrims  was  made  a  background  for  the  development  of  activities  in 
other  fields  as  reading,  English,  art.  making  of  various  articles  and 
organization  of  illustrative  material.  The  following  are  examples  of 
work  done : 

1.  Eeading  of  Indian  stories. 

2.  Collection  of  pictures  and  materials  relating  to  the  topic.  For  example, 
one  pupil  brought  to  the  school  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes  from  Holland;  another 
contributed  several  arrow  heads ;  still  another  pupil  brought  a  tiny  reproduc- 
tion of  Governor  Bradford's  chair  made  by  an  uncle. 

3.  Construction  of  Indian  homes,  canoes,  cradles  and  other  articles  typical 
of  Indian  life,  as  found  by  the  Pilgrims;  building  of  Pilgrim  homes  and  fur- 
niture ;  making  of  soap,  candles  and  cloth. 

4.  Dramatization  of  outstanding  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims; 
telling  stories  of  the  Pilgrims;  composition  of  Pilgrim  stories  in  the  first  per- 
son and  illustrated  by  pictures  from  magazines  or  original  drawings.  One  of 
these  stories  follows : 

I  am  a  little  Pilgrim  boy.  My  father  came  to  America  on  the  good  ship 
Mayflower.  The  winter  was  very  hard  for  us.  Many  of  our  people  died. 
There  are  many  Indians  in  America.  We  made  log  houses  for  ourselves.  We 
get  up  early  evry  morning.  I  work  hard  hlping  my  fathr.  Many  of  the  In- 
dians are  our  friends. 

Foreign-born  citizens.— A  dramatization  of  the  means  through  Avhich 
a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  another  country  may  become  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States  greAv  out  of  a  study  of  naturalization.  Episodes  were 
planned,  and  the  various  scenes  written  and  criticized  either  by  com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  purpose  or  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

In  connection  Avith  the  development  of  this  dramatization,  a 
naturalization  court  was  visited,  and  comparisons  made  with  the  corre- 
spondinji,'  episodes  in  tlie  play  as  planned.  As  a  result  of  this  first-hand 
observation  several  changes  were  made  in  the  original  manuscript.  The 
play  was  finally  given  at  the  school  morning  assembly,  l^pon  request  it 
was  later  repeated  for  a  college  class  in  the  school,  a  teachers  college. 

The  play  opens  in  Tony's  home.  Tony  who  wishes  to  obtain  naturali- 
zation |)a|)('i-s,  has  been  told  by  Gniseppe  that  he  can  sell  his  vote 
for  money.  Tony's  daughter,  Josephine,  who  has  attended  the  public 
schools  is  shocked  by  this  idea  and  explains  to  her  father  that  no  good 
American  citizen  sells  his  vote.  In  the  scenes  that  follow,  Tony  is  taken 
through  various  procediires  necessary  in  order  to  secure  citizen  papers. 

A  safety  town. — The  teacher  of  a  sixth  grade  class  desired  to  instill 
in  the  children's  minds  the  idea  of  constant  caution  with  regard  to 
safety  and  to  develop  a  correct  knowledge  of  safety  in  conjunction 
witli  safety  laws.  After  a  considerable  diseiission  of  safety  measures 
and  laws,  a  boy  suggested  that  the  class  build  a  safety  town.  This  was 
accordingly  done. 

As  a  first  step,  the  class  decided  Avhat  they  would  repi-esent  in  their 
Town.  Necessary  materials  were  then  gatliered.  Each  child  contributed 
whatever  material  he  had  that  fitted  into  the  plan  made.  The  poles, 
safety  gates,  and  watch  tower  Avere  constructed  by  several  boys.  The 
houses,  church,  and  school  Avere  built  and  painted  by  another  group  of 
boys.  The  girls  dressed  dolls  that  were  of  various  sizes  to  represent 
adults  and  ehihli-en. 

AYitli  all  the  matci-ials  assendjled,  the  children  Avere  now  ready  to 
construct  the  model  town.  A  group  of  three  boys  and  two  girls  were 
chosen  by  the  class  to  do  this.  A  large  flat  board  Avas  placed  on  a  table. 
A  covering  of  broAvn  paper  to]iped  by  tissue  paper  Avas  laid  OA'er  the 
board  to  I'epresent  cement.  Tavo  sideAvalks,  each  tAventy-five  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide  were  made  of  paper  upon  which  bricks  had  been 
painted.  These  sidcAvalks  Avere  placed  opposite  each  other  and  ten 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  board.  Houses  were  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  toAvn.  making  a  residential  section,  Avhile  the  business  section  Avas 
on  the  0])posite  side.  At  one  end  of  the  town  a  railroad  was  built.  A 
train  Avas  placed  on  the  tracks,  and  people  Avho  were  approaching  were 
arranged  outside  the  gates  Avhich  Avere  doAvn  in  a  safety  position.  Au- 
tomobiles and  trucks  Avere  placed  on  the  street.  Those  going  toAvard 
the  railroad  tracks  were  also  aAvaiting  the  lifting  of  the  gates.  Oppo- 
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site  the  i-tiilroad  at  the  extreme  other  end  of  tlie  town  were  the  cross- 
roads. Here  -w  ere  placed  the  traffic  beacon  and  the  traliic  officer  with 
the  stop  siyiial.  Dolls  were  ari-anged  crossing  the  street.  The  boys  il- 
histrated  tlie  correct  wiring  of  houses.  A  huge  sign,  painted  by  a  boy, 
was  phiced  from  pole  to  pole  across  the  town  with  these  words  upon  it, 
"Welcome  to  Safety  Town."" 

Safety  rules. — The  following  safety  rules  were  organized  by  a  rural 
school  : 

1.    T?i>)iieiii)ier  tlir  h.'iiik  (if  s.'it'cty  piiys  100  percoiil  .iihI  f,-iils. 
12.    JlaiuUo  firearms  with  care. 

3.  Do  iHit  st(i]i  ill  tlie  way  of  traffic. 

4.  Never  climb  imles  or  trees  on  or  near  wliicli  are  electric  wires. 

5.  Wlien  yon  are  abont  to  cross  a  trade,  stop,  look  in  both  directions,  listen. 
<i.     Keep  to  the  light  in  walking  anil  entering'  doorways. 

7.  Don't  play  ball  in  the  street  for  one  strike  is  "ont"  when  the  ante  liits 
you. 

8.  Always  wait  until  the.  car  stops  before  you  get  on  or  off. 

0.  When  you  wait  for  a  car,  stand  on  the  curb. 

10.  Cross  sti  eefs  at   I  he  coi  ner  and  at   l  ight  angles,  instead   of  diagonally. 

11.  Do  not  sled  ride  in  the  streets. 

12.  Never  ]>oiir  kerosene  into  a  iiial  or  wood  stove,  even  when  the  fire  is  out. 

l.'i.     If  yon   bnild  outdoor  lires,  be  sure  that  they  are  cold  before  yon  leave 
them. 

14.    J  )o  not  play  in  the  street. 

1.5.    Thaw  frozen  pijies  with  hot  water,  not  with  tlame. 

Avoid  standing  under  a  tree,  near  a   wire  fence,  or  lipside  a  pol(>  in  a 
thunderstorm. 

17.  If  you  don't  want  your  next  ride  in  a   hearse,  stay  off  the  back  'f 
trucks. 

18.  Keep  childien  away  from  o|ieii  tires. 

19.  Head  the  labels  on  bottles  before  drinking  any  of  their  contents. 

Pioneer  History. — The  purpose  of  this  unit  was  to  give  the  children 
an  appreciation  of  the  hardships,  dangers,  and  pleasures  of  life  among 
the  earlier  settlers  in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  unit  was  worked  out 
by  means  of  problems  and  activities. 

The  following  are  examples  of  concrete  activities  that  were  carried 
out : 

1.  .\  miniature  log  cabin  was  made  from  logs,  bark,  stones,  and  mud.  When 
comideted  the  cabin  was  30"  x  1.5"  x  12".    The  door  and  window  were  made  of 
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skins.  Tlie  roof  was  made  of  bark.  Stones  were  used  in  making-  the  li replai:e. 
Mud  lield  the  logs  and  stones  togetlir. 

2.  Furnishings  for  this  eahin  wre  made,  sutdi  as  Ijeds,  tables,  and  a  three- 
legged  stool.  These  were  made  from  twigs.  For  tlie  table,  tliere  was  a  home- 
spun eloth. 

3.  Tlie  lighting  of  the  cabin  was  illustrated  througli  the  making  of  dipped 
candles. 

4.  Corn  was  ground  l)et\veen  stones;  butter  was  made  in  miniature  eliurns; 
cooking  utensils  were  modeled. 

The  kindergarten  builds  a  bank  and  a  store. — Anthony's  interest  in 
biiilding  a  bank  offered  opportnnities  for  an  exenrsion  to  see  tlie  banks 
in  the  neig'hborhood.  On  the  way  back,  .Stewart  called  the  attention 
of  the  group  to  a  large  carpet  mill  nearby  one  of  the  banks.  He  said 
he  would  like  to  build  that  mill.  This  new  interest  appealed  to  most 
of  the  children,  so  they  stopped  to  observe  the  details  of  the  building. 
A  large  water  tank  was  built  on  the  top,  and  a  fire  escajx'  on  tlie  side. 
The  building  was  very  long,  but  not  as  liigli  as  the  bank.  It  liad 
many  windows  about  the  size  of  windows  in  the  liomes  of  pupils. 

The  following  day  these  facts  were  recalled,  and  in  the  work  period 
Stewart  and  his  workmen  laid  out  the  plan  for  the  mill  on  the  floor 
with  chalk,  and  began  construction.  Every  detail  was  worked  out  in 
proportion  to  the  bank.  The  height  of  the  bank  windows  Avere  meas- 
ui'ed  and  blocks  used  that  were  just  half  the  lieiglit  of  these  windows. 
The  mill  was  ready  for  a  roof  the  next  day,  but  there  were  no  boards 
vrhich  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  children  said  that  the 
teacher  of  manual  training  would  lend  tlieiii  wood.  StcAvart  and  Elva 
measured  the  length  of  the  mill  they  Avere  building  and  found  it  to  be 
one  yard  stick  and  fifteen  inches.  The  whole  class  visited  the  teacher 
of  manual  training,  selected  Avood,  and  measured  oft'  each  board  for  the 
boys  to  cut.    The  roof  Avas  laid  and  the  building  completed. 

HoAV  to  make  a  Avater  tank  Avas  next  discussed.  The  children  sug- 
gested that  they  might  "rdll  a  strip  of  ])aper  and  hold  it  together  Avith 
dipa,  and  make  the  top  part  by  cutting  a  slit  in  the  circle  and  pulling 
tiie  sides  around  to  make  the  point."  They  looked  out  the  Avindows 
to  see  hoAV  many  tanks  the  mill  across  the  street  had.  They  saAv  tAvo. 
Billy  saAV  a  smoke  stack  Avitli  smoke  coming  oitt  of  it.  It  Avas  decided 
that  their  mill  Avas  to  haA-e  Iavo  tanks  and  a  smoke  stack  made  of  blocks. 
When  the  tanks  Avere  completed,  ladders  Avere  made  to  enable  a  man  to 
climb  to  the  tops  of  the  tanks  to  inspect  them  or  for  other  i^uri^oses. 
AVlien  one  of  the  girls  finished  her  ladder,  it  Avas  found  that  it  was  too 
high  to  lean  against  the  Avater  tank.  Looking  through  the  window,  the 
children  saAV  many  tanks  bitilt  on  high  foundations  on  roofs  of  nearby 
mills.    Empty  boxes  Avere  used  to  serve  as  foundations  for  the  tanks. 
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Billy  said  that  if  the  tanks  were  that  high  his  smoke  stack  must  be  even 
higher.  Eussell's  job  Avas  to  btiilcl  the  fire  escape.  He  said  that  he 
would  build  right  up  to  the  top  window,  "so  that  the  people  can  jump 
out  the  window  and  rush  down  the  fire  escape." 

Many  of  tlie  parents  of  these  children  lielp(xl  in  the  mill  and  the 
cliildreu  eagerly  told  of  the  machinery  used.  Tliey  also  looked  at  pic- 
tures of  men  using  looms.  The  children  said  they  were  machines.  They 
learned  tlie  word  loom.  One  of  the  pictures  showed  a  man  weaving  a 
rug  from  a  i)attern.  The  children  called  the  patterns  "designs."  They 
were  told  that  the  people  Avho  make  designs  are  called  designers.  A 
number  of  children  said  they  would  like  to  be  designers  and  make  pat- 
terns for  rugs.  Before  beginning  work,  the  children  noticed  the  designs 
of  several  sample  rugs  and  two  of  the  kindergarten  rugs.  In  the  work 
period,  two  very  good  patterns  were  made.  That  same  day,  the  class 
visited  the  mamuil  training  room  and  saw  a  real  loom.  Stewart  even 
worked  the  pedals  and  saw  the  shuttle  move  up  and  down.  They  were 
extremely  interested  in  the  large  number  of  wii-es  and  treads.  They 
decided  that  it  would  be  fun  to  make  a  rug. 

A  child  rciiiMi'ked,  "Mother  buys  her  rugs  in  a  stoi'e,  not  in  a  mill." 
(_^tln'r  cliildrcn  agreed  with  this.  The  following  Thursday  the  class 
went  on  an  excui'sion  to  a  rug,  linoleum,  and  carpet  store.  There  were 
rugs  in  the  window.  The  children  noticed  that  some  were  plain  Avith 
a  strip  of  color  around  the  edge.  Others,  they  said,  Avere  made  of 
difPerent  colored  stripes  "Like  Louise's  pattern  on  her  dress."  One 
child  said  inside  Avere  "billions  of  rugs."    All  rugs  Avere  rolled, 

and  stood  upright.  Some  were  very  imrrow  and  some  were  Avide  rugs 
for  larger  rooms.  Elva  called  the  narroAV  rugs  "entry"  rugs.  The 
children  pointed  out  the  designs.  A  fcAV  linoleum  rugs  Avere  patterned 
AA'ith  flower  and  star  designs;  others  were  patterned  with  geometric 
forms.  On  the  way  home,  Elva  said,  "AVell,  Ave  have  our  mill,  noA\' 
Ave '11  have  to  build  a  store." 

The  folloAving  week,  the  children  were  still  interested  and  built  a 
store  of  large  cardboard  boxes.  The  store  had  many  rugs.  All  were 
rolled  up  and  tied  with  string;  some  Avere  narroAv,  others  very  wide. 
The  children  made  rolls  of  paper  of  ditt'erent  sizes,  and  arranged  the 
store  Avitli  them  just  as  the  inigs  Avere  arranged  in  the  real  store.  Sev- 
eral children  enjoyed  Aveaving  rugs  for  their  doll  houses.  Cardboard 
looms  Avere  used  to  make  these.  While  the  boys  built  the  store,  the  girls 
made  rugs  to  place  on  sale.  The  boys  experimented  a  bit,  first  piling 
one  box  on  top  of  the  other.  The  boxes  Avere  of  different  heights  and 
in  the  end  both  sides  of  the  store  Avere  not  the  same  height.  Stewart 
tried  piling  the  boxes  "on  their  sides"  but  the  lids  came  off.  "We 
don't  need  the  lids  anyvvay. "    "Look!  Ave  can  use  this  part  for  a 
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shelf,"  suggested  Russell.  Since  the  boxes  were  the  same  width,  they 
decided  they  could  make  the  sides  of  the  store  the  same  height  by  piling 
Ihe  boxes  on  top  of  each  other  on  their  sides.  Stewart  counted  the  num- 
ber on  each  side  to  make  sure  the  height  would  be  equal,  double  row  of 
five  on  each  side. 

The  following  day  the  roof  was  made.  More  boards  were  obtained 
from  the  manual  training  teacher.  Russell  built  the  counter  of  small 
empty  boxes,  and  put  a  chair  inside  for  the  storekeeper.  Two  strips  of 
paper  were  measured  to  hang  at  the  l)ack  of  the  store.  Tliese  served 
as  curtains.  Russell  and  Ed\^ard  decided  tliat  the  sides  of  the  store 
did  not  look  very  neat,  so  they  measured  and  cut  more  strips,  and  held 
tUem  in  place  to  be  thiunbtacked.  Anthony  and  Frank  were  very  much 
engrossed  in  work  near  the  bank.  Wlien  questioned,  they  said,  "Tliis 
is  going  to  be  a  wharf.  Ships  come  in  here  with  fruit  for  the  store." 
Russell  said,  "But  our  store  sells  only  carpets  and  rugs."  Can't  it 
sell  fruit  too?"  asked  Frank.  "No,  the  store  Ave  saw  didn't,"  Elva 
replied.  They  were  told  how  tlie  ships  come  in  from  other  countries 
bi'inging  great  rolls  of  stuff'  to  be  used  in  the  mill  for  making  rugs  and 
carpets.  They  decided  to  load  their  ships  with  material  for  tliis  pur- 
pose. Rolls  of  cotton  roving  were  used  to  represent  bales.  Joseph  said 
he  would  make  a  ship.  Billy  asked  to  make  a  big  truck  to  carry  rugs 
to  the  store.  The  next  day  the  store  was  finished  except  for  its  supply 
of  rugs.  Quite  a  number  of  rugs  had  been  made  by  this  time.  Stewart 
and  Peter  rolled  the  rugs  and  tied  them  wdth  string,  "just  like  they 
were  in  the  big  store."  They  cut  paper  to  make  rugs  of  various  sizes. 
A  fcAV  rugs  were  opened  on  the  counter  "to  show  the  mothers  the 
designs." 

Later  it  was  decided  to  rent  a  h  ouse  which  the  pupils  had  budt 
behind  the  piano.  All  the  furniture  Avas  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
the  store.  Tavo  mothers  rented  the  house,  and  then  Avent  to  the 
store  to  buy  furniture.  "What  are  Ave  going  to  use  for  money  .?"  the 
mothers  asked.  Marbles  Avere  suggested,  but  the  children  decided  that 
marbles  Avould  roll,  and  that  tliey  didn't  look  like  real  money.  Anthony 
said,  "We've  got  money  in  our  bank."  The  mothers  said  that  they 
Avould  first  "have  to  take  their  bankbooks  and  draAv  money  out  of  the 
bank."  Anthony  and  Frank  Avere  the  tellers.  The  mothers  drcAV 
money  out  of  the  bank  and  Avent  to  the  store.  Tlie  tellers  Avere  kept 
very  busy.  The  children  then  Avent  to  the  store  to  bu,y.  The  moving 
men  brought  the  toy  trucks  to  take  the  furniture  home.  Tlie  store 
Avas  yevy  popular  and  its  stock  Avas  soon  sold  out. 

Concomitant  activities  growing  out  of  the  building  of  the  mill  and 
store  Avere  quite  as  valuable  as  the  primary  projects.  For  example, 
the  mill  activity  stimulated  tone  matching  pla^ys  in  music.  Pupils 
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tooted  in  imitation  of  tlie  mill  wliistle  and  sang  "Away  to  work  my 
father  g'oes."  Again  tlie  wliistle  tooted  and  the  children  sang  "Home 
from  work  my  father  comes. ' '  Out  of  this,  dramatizations  grew  of 
mothers  saying  goodbye  to  fathers  and  of  mothers  welcoming  fathers 
when  they  came  home  from  work. 

Buying  and  selling  at  the  market. — A  second  grade  was  taken  to 
A'isit  a  nearby  market.  The  children  suggested  that  they  build  a  market 
in  the  schoolroom.  The  planning  of  the  building  necessitated  many 
conferences  before  the  best  mode  of  procedure  was  determined  upon. 
Finally,  the  pupils  decided  to  build  the  stalls  first.  On  inquiry  they 
discovered  that  the  Manual  Training  Department  had  a  quantity  of 
very  thin  wood  which  could  not  be  used  there.  This  was  quickly  ap- 
p]-opriated.  In  addition,  empty  boxes  from  neighboring  stores  and 
home  cellars  were  brought  to  the  schoolroom.  In  short,  there  was  no 
dearth  of  building  material.  When  the  stalls  Avere  completed,  another 
problem  arose :  Hoav  to  make  the  things  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

Finally  all  Avas  ready  for  buying  and  selling.  Before  "going  to 
market,"  pupils  made  out  lists  of  purchases  that  they  wished  to  make. 
Prices  were  carefully  noted  and  compared  with  actual  prices  for  these 
articles  in  the  stores.  Pupils  tested  the  accm-aey  of  their  computations 
through  adding  the  toy  money  that  they  had  left  to  the  cost  of  their 
purchases  and  finding  if  this  sum  tallied  with  the  amount  of  money 
A\itli  which  they  AA'ent  to  market.  In  short,  buying  and  selling  and 
the  computations  involved  became  a  concrete  problem. 

The  group  Avorking  on  the  market  realized  the  right  of  all  pupils  to 
do  their  Avork  undisturbed.  For  a  time  the  Avork  on  the  market  was 
carried  on  in  the  schoolroom,  but  it  AA'as  found  that  this  A\'as  interfering 
Avith  other  Avork  and  other  Avorkers.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  find  some  other  place  where  this  work  dould  be  carried  on.  The 
janitor  cleared  out  a  small  room  in  the  basement  and  here  a  work  shop 
Avas  set  up.  The  Avork  done  there  was  unsupervised,  the  only  restric- 
tion being  that  pupils  Avere  to  make  sufficient  progress  to  account  for 
the  time  spent. 

Peace  slackers. — An  eighth  grade  arithmetic  class  estimated  the  per- 
centage of  qualified  voters  A¥ho  had  failed  to  cast  their  ballots  in  the 
1928  presidential  election.  In  their  civics  period,  the  class  considered 
the  reasons  for  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  people  failed  to  vote. 
The  class  estimated  that  ten  percent  of  the  people  who  failed  to  vote 
Avere  probably  too  ill  to  attend  to  voting.  It  was  decided  that  a 
majority  of  the  remainder  of  the  people  Avho  failed  to  vote  "did  not 
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Cfire. "  The  opinions  of  tlie  class  respecting  sneli  people  Avere  far  from 
complimentary. 

Choice  of  candidates  for  public  office. — A  scA'enth  grade  class  con- 
sidered the  following  qnestion :  Why  do  people  vote  as  they  do  ?  As 
a  first  step,  each  pxipil  in  the  class  stated  the  political  party  for  which 
lie  would  vote  if  he  Avere  of  legal  age.  He  then  attempted  to  give  the 
reasons  for  his  choice.  It  Avas  found  that  reasons  given  Avere  not  very 
clear;  that  many  pupils  chose  the  party  they  did  because  their 
l';illicrs  or  mothers  voted  for  this  party,  or  for  other  reasons  not  subject 
to  ])roof  on  a  basis  of  desirability.  Hoav  to  prove  to  one's  self  for 
Avliich  candidate  a  person  should  vote  Avas  next  considered.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  political  platforms  of  the  presidential  candidates 
Avere  read  and  their  principal  points  listed.  In  all  of  this,  the  teacher 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  chairman  Avho  insisted  upon  fair  play  and 
good  sportsmanshi]).  In  fact,  the  Avliole  procedure  Avas  serious  and 
oi'dcrly. 

Practice  in  election  procedure. — The  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
terms  of  majority  ruh'  thi'ough  the  ballot  should  be  set  up  long  before 
the  completioii  of  the  eighth  grade.  Pupils  should  participate  in  the 
formation  of  school  policies  and  activities  to  the  limit  of  their  capaci- 
ties. EA'ery  public  voting  day  should  be  carried  out  in  the  school  as 
nearly  as  possibk'  in  the  same  manner  as  that  established  by  laAV. 
Specimen  ballots  should  be  obtained  if  they  are  aA'ailable.  The  count- 
ing and  reporting  of  these  school  ballots  should  be  carried  out  Avith 
e;n-e.  In  short,  evei'ytliiug  slioiild  be  done  in  the  school  to  set  up  the 
Adting  habit,  and  to  nuikc  voting  for  the  person  educated  in  our  schools 
an  easy  and  intelligcMit  ])rocess. 

The  l'()lh)\\iiig  outline  slioAVS  the  election  pi-occdnre  in  a  seventh 
gi-ade: 

1.    Tax  liills,  based  upon  actual  valuation  of  opcupation,  sent  out. 

-.    Tax  collector  received  taxes  at  stated  times.    Usual  tax  receipt  given. 
Checks  or  play  money  used. 

^.    Registration  day:     Everyone  registered  name,  address,  party  affiliation 
and  occupation.    Tax  receipt  presented. 

4.  Election  day:    All  persons  who  had  properly  registered  and  paid  taxes 
allowed  to  vote.   Regular  sample  ballots  used. 

5.  Votes  wei-e  counted  by  Boards  of  Election,  aD.d  return  sheets,  secured 
from  commissioner's  office,  filled  out. 

Church  experiences. — doing  to  church  is  a  regnlar  experience  with 
most  of  the  children  in  a  certain  kindergarten.  It  was  natural,  there- 
foi'e.  that  they  shonhl  dcsii-e  to  build  a  church.    No  .sooner  had  the 
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enclosure  been  built  than  the  children  were  playing  church  with  gusto 
and  reverence.  New  ideas  for  iniprovenient  were  added  until  tlic 
children  felt  satisfied.  In  short,  the  buihling  of  the  church  extended 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

An  organ  was  the  first  piece  of  furniture  built.  This  was  followed 
by  other  pieces  of  cluu'ch  fui-nitui'e.  Sinee  most  chui-clies  liave  bells 
or  chimes,  a  steeple  was  constructed  with  a  bell  which  was  sounded  for 
each  service.  As  soon  as  a  roof  was  added  the  idea  of  wdudows  was  of 
vital  interest  to  all.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  church  windows  were 
■long  and  had  beautiful  pictures  and  colors  in  them.  During  a  sugges- 
tion period  for  the  windows,  the  teacher  was  informed  by  several 
pupils  that  the  story  their  church  window  told  was  about  "Mary  and 
her  little  lamb."  This  afforded  opportunity  to  suggest  that  they  all 
look  more  carefully  at  the  windows,  and  also  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the 
.story  of  the  Good  She])herd.  A  fcAV  days  Avere  s]ient  in  experimenting 
on  how  to  paint  windows.  The  children  -wci'c  allowed  to  choose  what 
they  wished  to  paint.  Some  conceived  the  idea  of  snudl  panes  oi'  glass. 
The  best  results  were  placed  in  the  church. 

Food  booklets. — A  third  grade  class  organiz<'(l  food  booklets  in  which 
pictures  of  foods  found  in  the  local  groeei-y  and  meat  stores  were  shown. 
Finally,tlie  growth  and  preparation  of  these  foods  as  a  source  through 
which  many  thousands  of  people  earn  a  living,  was  developed.  Pic- 
tures illustrating  this  thought  were  then  collected  and  added  to  the 
booklets. 

Cleanliness  in  the  handling  and  preparation  of  food. —  Milk  and  its 
products  were  made  the  center  for  this  study.  Pupils  considered  the 
sources  of  milk,  its  distribution,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Several  visits  to  farms  and  dairies  were  made  and  the  need  i'oi- 
extreme  cleanliness  in  the  diffei-ent  processes  emphasized.  Finally,  each 
child  made  a  small  portion  of  butter  and  put  into  operation  the  i)rin- 
ciples  and  procedures  studied. 

Each  child  provided  his  own  churn  and  made  a  dasher.  .\  milk 
bottle  answered  for  a  churn.  A  dasher  was  made  of  a  small  wooden 
stick  with  cross  pieces  attached  to  the  bottom.  Each  child  also  pro- 
vided a  bowl  and  spoon  for  washing  and  salting  the  butter  and  patting 
I  it  into  shape.  The  teacher  furnished  each  child  with  a  small  portion  of 
cream  and  a  piece  of  Avax  paper  in  which  to  put  his  "roll"  of  butter. 
The  churn  and  dashers  were  thoroughly  sterilized  before  the  cream 
j  was  poured  into  the  bottles.  Pupils  also  washed  their  hands  before  be- 
ginning the  churning  and  again  before  taking  the  butter  out  of  the 
churn.  AVhen  completed,  each  tiny  roll  of  butter  was  labeled  with  the 
maker's  name  and  placed  in  a  refrigerator.    The  next  day  the  class 
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reviewed  the  means  tlu-ougli  which  cleanliness  was  assnred  in  the  manu- 
faetnre  of  this  butter. 

The  unit  closed  joyonsly.  Each  child  spread  bnttcr  on  a  cracls;er  pro- 
vided by  the  teacher  and  ate  it.  Here  again  cleanliness  was  emphasized. 
Spreaders  Avere  made  of  clean  pieces  of  cardboard.  Paper  napkins 
were  passed,  npon  which  to  place  the  cracker,  butter,  and  spreader. 
Needless  to  say,  each  pupil  thoroiighly  washed  his  hands  in  preparation 
\'nr  this  cracker  and  butter  luncheon.  =. 

A  study  of  bread-making. — The  following  activities  grew  out  of  a 
third  grade  study  of  bread-making  in  the  community: 

Trip  to  a  local  bakery  to  observe  the  processes  of  bread-making; 
letter  of  thanks  wi'ittcii  to  Ijalcei'y;  cliart  made  to  record  number  of 
loaves  of  bread  sold  per  day  in  community;  story  Avritten  about  pic- 
ture of  the  bread  boy;  wheat  planted  in  the  sandtable;  stories  told  of 
experiences  in  running  and  obsei-ving  t'anii  machines  in  grain  fields; 
story  written  of  life  of  a  grain  of  wheat;  story  written  about  the  trip 
1()  the  l)ak('ry;  making  of  two  loaves  of  bread;  baking  of  loaves  in  the 
oven  of  a  nearby  home;  later  making  loaves  of  bread  into  bread  and 
butter  sandwiches  which  pn|)ils  ate. 

Planning  for  the  happiness  of  others. — A  third  grade  was  studying 
cotton  clothing  as  Chri.stmas  drew  near.  The  children  were  asked  if 
they  would  like  to  make  a  Christmas  present  of  cotton  for  a  little 
brother,  sister,  or  friend.  They,  of  course,  Avere  eager  to  do  this.  They 
Avere  given  a  choice  of  a  cat,  a  pig,  or  a  bunny.  The  bunny  Avas  decided 
upon.  Tlie  ])attei-n  was  then  drawn  by  the  children.  It  Avas  found 
that  about  a  halt'  yai'd  of  nuiterial  wonld  be  lu^eded  to  make  this  stuffed 
toy.  Each  child  Avas  told  to  bring  to  school  a  half  yard  of  some  kind 
of  cotton  material.  The  teacher  furnished  the  cotton  batting.  The 
bininies  Avere  cut  out,  iising  the  pattern  made  by  the  children.  Each 
cliild  then  sewed  togcthci-  the  iVont  and  back  of  the  bunny  and  stuffed 
it  with  batting.  The  face  was  drawn  with  crayola.  The  completed 
gifts  wei'e  carried  away  Avith  much  joy. 

Do  it  yourself. — The  children  in  a  fifth  gi'ade  had  a  fcAV  library  books 
hnt  \\('i-e  withont  lil)i-;n-y  I'ni'niinre  or  e(ini|>ment.  They  decided  to 
have  at  least  a  "lil)r;ii-y  eoi'iier."  The  teacher  and  ])upils  decided  that 
the  first  jjiece  of  rnniitni-e  to  be  made  slionld  he  the  library  table. 
After  considerable  class  discussion  ;ind  planning  of  ways  and  means, 
a  conunittee  of  six  boys  were  a])poin1ed  to  visit  furniture  and  other 
sfores  to  secui'e  large  boxes  for  lundxM'.  All  available  boxes  Avere  to 
be  examined,  and  those  made  of  the  strongest  and  best  lumber  selected. 
Three  large  boxes  Avere  finally  secured.    The  members  of  the  committee 
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reported  tluit  tliey,  tliemselves.  luid  liecn  most  courteous  and  polite 
wlieu  (iskiii^'  the  iiierc-'linnts  for  the  boxes,  cuui  that  the  merchants,  in 
turn,  had  been  kind  to  them,  and  liad  seemed  interested  in  Iielping 
them. 

Tlie  scliool  janitoi-  eoiis(Mit('(l  to  let  the  boys  use  a  room  just  off  the 
engine  i-ooiii  I'oi-  the  work  ot  t;djie  construction.  Finally,  the  boxes 
were  deposited  in  the  seliool  basement.  There  they  were  to  be  taken 
apart,  and  the  lund)er  tlnis  secured,  sorted  and  piled.  At  this  point, 
cousidei-alilc  eai-crul  | )la ii n i iii^'  was  dduc.  For  exami)!e,  it  was  decided 
that  the  i'onr  tabic  ie^s  would  liave  to  lie  identical,  as  to  length,  any- 
way, and  had  better  all  be  made  and  remeasured  before  any  nailing 
was  done ;  tliat  it  would  look  better  if  the  cracks  in  the  table  top  should 
all  rxni  in  tlie  same  direction ;  that  all  boards  for  the  table  top  should  be 
identical  in  lengtli,  and  that  consequently  they,  too,  had  better  be  made 
and  then  rcnicasin'ed  hel'oi-e  they  wei'e  naih'd  together;  that  the  boards 
for  the  tal)le  framework  should  be  identical  in  length  and  that  they  also 
slioiild  be  remeasured  before  they  were  i)nt  in  place;  that  the  table 
should  be  strong. 

After  a  week's  work  the  table  was  ready  for  ])ainting.  When  the 
table  was  plac^ed  in  the  libi-ai-y  coi-ner.  the  need  for  chairs  to  use  with 
it  was  evident.  Al'ter  considerable  thought  and  i)lainiing,  the  class 
decided  that  instead  of  attempting  to  make  chairs,  they  would  make 
four  long  benches.  This,  they  felt,  would  be  easier  work,  and  more 
pupils  could  use  them  at  (uie  time.  Sccui-ing  the  lumber  for  tlie 
benches,  making  the  iiieasurenicnts  for  thcni.  antl  sawing  the  materials, 
proceeded  in  much  Ihc  same  manner  as  in  the  table  making.  All  the 
measuring,  sawing,  and  enttiiiu'  was  done  before  the  nailing  together 
was  attempted.  Thus  the  four  benches,  when  completed,  were  identi- 
cal. By  collecting  foni-  coupons,  which  a  hai'dwai-e  nu'i'chant  was  dis- 
tributing as  a  part  of  a  paint  sales  campaign,  and  by  putting  ten  cents 
A\ith  each  coupon,  enough  ureen  |)aint  was  purchased  to  paint  the 
benches  and  the  table.  The  painting  was  done  in  a  hallway,  each  boy 
taking  his  turn  in  doing  the  woi-k. 

After  the  table  and  chaii-s  had  been  used  for  a  time,  tlie  pupils  de- 
cided that  they  needed  a  bookcase.  At  tii'st  the  pupils  decided  to  make 
a  lianging  boolc  case,  and  to  suspend  it  by  screws  and  hooks  against 
the  wall.  As  the  work  pi-oceeded  the  plan  proved  impracticable,  and  a 
bookcase  that  stood  on  the  llooi-  was  iiiudly  nnide.  Practically  all  of 
tlie  pupils  assisted  in  one  way  or  anotliei'  in  securing  of  matei'ials,  and 
in  the  furniture  consti-uction.  The  saws,  hammers,  screw  drivers,  and 
]iaint  brushes  used  were  borrowetl  fi-om  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

Some  of  the  desii-able  character  ex]ieriences  practiced  by  these  chil- 
dren are  indicated  b\-  the  following  (piotalions  from  their  conversations 
as  the  work  progr>^ssed  : 
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"When  feAv  tools  are  available,  it  is  only  fair  to  use  tliciii  'turn 
about.'  " 

"If  the  janitor  lets  ns  use  liis  room,  we  iiinst  elear  nj)  all  the 
rubbi.sh  and  dirt  that  wc  luake." 

"Tf  we  need  furniture  badly,  and  iiave  no  money,  we  can  make 
the  furniture  ourselves." 

"Careful  measuring  and  work  ;n-e  necessary  if  we  expect  our 
benches  and  tables  to  rest  steadily  on  the  floor." 

"If  you  want  anything,  you  can  get  it  if  you  think  and  work." 

A  street  car  project. — A  kindergarten  became  much  iiderested  in 
the  street  cars  in  the  town.  They  discussed  these  i)ro  and  con  :  Proper 
behavior  in  a  street  car;  ]iayincnt  ol'  i'arc;  where  the  street  cai-s  sto])  for 
passengers;  how  to  get  off  a  street  car;  and  other  points  pertinent  to 
the  topic. 

A  pupil  suggested  that  the  class  build  a  street  car.  Kesponses  were 
enthusiastic.  The  car  built  was  n)ade  of  large  blocks.  Its  size  was 
related  to  the  size  of  tlie  sti'eet  cars  in  the  community.  The  proper 
spacing  of  entrances,  doors,  and  windows  was  studied  intently.  Care 
was  also  exercised  in  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  aisle  and  the 
spiaces  in  the  front  and  back  of  the  eai-.  AYhen  all  was  completed  each 
child  i^laced  his  chair  in  position  for  a  street  car  seat.  Toy  money 
was  also  made  with  which  to  pay  fares. 

The  children  were  extremely  happy  in  making  and  using  this  car. 
Conductors  and  motormen  were  fi'eipientiy  changed  so  that  each  i)upil 
had  several  opportunities  to  occupy  these  coveted  positions.  All  of 
the  children  enjoyed  choosing  de.stinations  and  pa.ying  fares.  In  short, 
this  project  offiered  many  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  desirable 
activities. 

Current  congressional  acts. — An  eiglitii  grade  chiss.  following  the 
acts  of  Congress  in  the  press,  was  much  interested  in  the  rel'nsal  of  its 
members  to  follow  President  Coolidge's  suggestion  that  the  states  and 
local  comnuuiities  immediately  benefited  by  the  control  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  bear  twenty  percent  of  the  co.st.  Both  sides  of  this 
question  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Finally  the  principal  arguments 
on  each  side  were  listed  and  placed  u])on  the  blackboard,  where  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days.  During  this  time,  each  pupil 
was  expected  to  coiisidei-  l;oth  sides  fully  and  come  to  an  individual 
decision. 

Airmail  ramifications. — The  following  description  pi-epai-ed  by  the 
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teacher  of  a  sixth  grade  class,  of  the  activities  growing  out  of  Lind- 
bergh's airmail  route  to  the  West  Indies  is  self-explanatory. 

The  attention  of  the  class  was  attracted  by  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh's airmail  route  between  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  They  pro- 
posed that  i\iey  make  a  map,  and  indicate  the  new  air  route  on  it. 

The  first  map  planned  was  to  have  been  a  small  one,  including  only 
Lindbergh's  route;  that  is,  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America.  On  tliis  map,  the  pupils  were 
to  have  indicated  the  air  i-outes  with  rows  of  pins,  and  the  stopping 
places  by  printed  stickers. 

Before  the  map  was  made,  however,  the  pupils'  outside  reading,  in- 
quiries and  other  activities  had  opened  up  so  many  new,  interesting 
leads  in  subject  matter,  that  they  decided  tliat  nothing  less  extensive 
than  a  Pan-American  map  would  suffice  for  all  the  uses  that  they  had 
in  mind  for  it.  Accordingly,  a  relief  map  of  the  Americas  was  made. 
This  map  was  built  upon  a  table  Avhich  the  previous  sixth  grade  class 
had  constructed  and  liad  later  bequeathed  to  the  present  sixth  grade 
class.  The  pupils  covered  the  whole  tal)h'  top  Avith  white  oil  cloth. 
Lindbergh's  air  route,  Miami,  Havana,  San  Juan,  Virgin  Island, 
Trinidad,  Marocay,  Panama,  Mariogua,  Belize,  and  back  to  Miami, 
was  duly  indicated  with  pins  and  stickers.  Then  occurred  an  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  interesting  ramifications  that  the  original 
study  of  Lindbergh's  air  mail  route  to  the  West  Indies  was  enlarged 
into  a  sort  of  current  events  project  which  lasted  indefinitely. 

One  of  the  class  committees  thought  tliat  the  table  upon  which  the 
maps  were  built  couhl  be  considerably  embellished  by  placing  thereon 
a  United  States  airmail  postage  stamp.  Accordingly,  a  trip  was  made 
to  the  local  postoffice  to  purchase  one.  The  postmistress,  hearing  that 
the  stamp  was  to  be  used  as  part  of  an  exhibit,  took  great  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  in  addition  to  selling  the  airmail  stamp,  told  the  pupils 
of  many  otiicr  interesting  stamps  and  stamp  permits  which  are  used 
by  Uncle  S'am.  She  then  gave  them  one  of  the  recent  Ohio  River 
Canalization  stamps,  and  showed  them  an  Edison  historical  stamp. 
These  sixth  grade  pupils  did  not  abandon  their  original  airmail  route 
project.  They  cai-ried  it  out  to  a  fine  conclusion.  In  addition  to  the 
air  route  study,  however,  there  was  developed  a  veritable  avalanche  of 
auxiliary  questions  which  wanted  answering.  The  following  are 
examples  of  these  questions: 

Why  did  President  Hoover  have  to  delay  the  Ohio  River  canaliza- 
tion dedication  in  order  to  confer  Avith  Ramsay  McDonald?  Who  is 
Ramsay  McDonald,  and  what  did  he  Avish  to  see  Mr.  Hoover  about? 

What  is  meant  by  a  "proposed  inter-oceanic-Nicaraguan  canal?"  Is 
such  a  canal  needed  ?  If  Ave  did  not  use  canals  so  much  before  we  got 
airplanes,  why  do  we  need  to  start  building  them  now? 
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Is  it  true  that  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River  cost  Uncle  Sam 
$125,000,000?  Was  it  right  for  each  of  the  other  forty-eight  states  to 
help  iiay  this     Why  ? 

Extraneous  material  Avhich  the  class  found  especially  interesting  in- 
eluded  a  letter  from  the  local  postmistress.    This  letter  follows: 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : 

In  answering  your  letter  of  December  11,  1920,  I  am  undecided  as  to  what 
information  concerning  ' '  The  Canalization  of  the  Ohio  River, ' '  would  interest 
you  most — the  statistical  side  or  the  historical  side.  I  shall  toll  j^ou  a  little 
of  eaeli. 

The  celebration  was  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  October  2.3,  1929. 
President  Hoover  expected  to  make  his  address  concerning  tlie  opening  of 
the  waterway  from  tlie  caliin  of  the  steamer  on  wliich  he  traveled  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Owing  to  the  inclement  weather, 
the  address  was  given  indoors. 

The  President  said,  "Wasliington's  dream  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago  has  come  true  by  taming  'Ole  Man  River,'  making  a  good  waterway 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  The  new  part 
of  tlie  canal  just  opened,  is  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cairo,  Illinois.  It  has  changed 
the  romantic  side  of  the  river  from  the  '  steamboat 'n '  days  of  Mark  Twain. 
It  has  clianged  the  dangerous  eliannel  from  two  feet  to  nine  feet.  Trans- 
portation is  now  made  safe  at  all  seasons." 

The  stamps  issued  in  commemoration  of  this  event  wei'e  not  very  much 
admired,  but  sold  rapidly.  There  were  30,000  issued  in  sheets  of  400  each. 
They  were  first  sold  at  Cairo,  Illinois ;  Evansville,  Indiana ;  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky; Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Homestead  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  The  date  of  the  sale  was  postponed  from  October  12,  to 
October  19,  1929,  because  President  Hoover  was  in  conference  with  Honorable 
Ramsay  McDonald,  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Every  citizen  an  officer  under  the  law. — An  eighth  grade  class  dis- 
cussed the  duty  of  citizens  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours  to  report  in- 
fringements of  the  law.  A  number  of  cases  of  failure  of  citizens  to 
recognize  their  duty  in  this  respect  were  related.  These  included  the 
case  of  a  man  who  witnessed  an  automobile  accident  by  a  "hit  and 
run"  driver,  but  who  did  not  take  tlie  number  of  the  car  because  he 
"did  not  want  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  lawsuit;"  of  unreported  cases 
of  knowledge  of  illegal  selling  of  intoxicants ;  of  dealers  selling- 
cigarettes  to  minors.  Tlie  class  finally  decided  that  if  every  citizen 
did  his  duty  with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  that  vast  improvement 
would  result. 

Business  assets. — A  sixth  grade  made  a  study  of  the  business  firms  in 
the  town.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  value  of  each  type  of 
business  to  the  community  and  the  methods  of  its  organization.  After 
the  main  points  relating  to  a  business  had  beeu  studied,  a  visit  was  made 
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to  a  typical  plant.  For  ('xa)nple,  a  visit  was  made  to  a  banlv.  The 
cliildren  watched  tlie  woi'k  that  was  beinji'  done  and  identified  the  dif- 
ferent forms  tliey  knew.  They  were  also  permitted  to  aslv  questions. 
Following  this,  they  went  to  a  committee  room  for  a  discussion  of  the 
things  they  had  seen.  There  they  asked  a  number  of  questions  of  the 
ofticial  who  was  present.  Tlie  ones  in  which  they  seemed  most  in- 
terested were  how  bankers  stai't  a  bank;  what  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  loss  by  theft  or  fire;  how  these  losses  are  made  good. 

A  kindergarten  flower  shop. — About  two  weeks  before  Easter,  the 
cliildren  iji  a  kindergai-1  en  wt'vc  encouraged  to  tell  what  they  knew 
about  flower  sli((])s  and  greenhouses.  Following  these  conversations,  the 
group  visited  several  flower  shops  and  also  a  gre(Mihouse.  The  season 
was  especially  fortunate  as  at  this  time  the  flower  sho])s  contain  a  A^a- 
riety  of  flowers  and  the  greenlionses  are  preparing  the  flowers  for  sale 
to  the  shoi^s.  Finally  the  children  decided  that  they  would  like  to 
build  a  flowei-  shop  in  the  kindergarten  room. 

The  children  were  divided  into  four  groups,  each  group  Avith  a 
definite  task.  One  group  planned  the  building  of  the  shop  with  Patty 
Hill  l)locks.  Another  gi'ou]")  modeled  clay  flower  pots  and  painted 
them.  Other  groups  made  the  flowers  and  other  necessary  articles. 
During  the  period  of  construction,  additional  visits  were  made  to  flower 
shoi3s  and  to  the  greenhouse  to  secure  needed  information  and  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  Avork  done.  The  finished  product  Avas  very  effective 
Avith  the  show  case  full  of  flowei's,  the  striped  awning  made  by  a  five 
year  old  cliihl,  and  all  the  otiier  arrangements  foiuid  in  a  real  flower 
shop. 

Self-rating  charts. —  Ivn-h  pupil  in  a  seventh  gi'ade  made  a  chart  on 
which  each  day  he  recoi'ded  the  answers  to  the  following  questions: 
1.  I  enter  tlie  i-doiii  i|uietly  today? 

L'.    Did  I  settle  dow  n  Id  wcn-k  (|ui(d-:ly  tod^y ' 

3.  Did  r  come  to  class  with  all  tlie  neeessary  materials  today? 

4.  Did  1  woik  iiideiieiideiitly  today? 

5.  \Vas  1  at  all  time  courteous  today? 

(i.    Did  I  use  every  minute  ot  niy  time  to  good  a<l\'antase  today? 
7.    Did  T  show  the  jjropei-  s]iirit  of  thi  ift  today  if 
cS.    Am  r  satisfied  with  iii.\'  wiiil<  today.' 
0.    Total  iimiiliei-  of  checks  tor  tlie  day? 
10.     Total  iiiinilier  of  checks  for  the  week? 

A  few  minutes  Avere  taken  at  the  close  of  school  each  day  to  fill  out 
the  chart,    l-'upils  Avere  stimulated  to  regard  these  charts  as  private 
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matters,  subject  only  to  joint  consideration  by  the  pupil  and  teacher 
upon  the  request  of  the  teacher  or  pupil.  Occasionally,  for  example, 
the  teacher  quietly  requested  a  pupil  whose  conduct  had  been  non- 
social  to  remain  a  few  minutes  after  school  so  that  his  chart  might  be 
filled  out  by  both  of  them  working  together.  In  such  a  case,  the  teacher 
tried  to  call  the  pupils'  attention  to  the  value  of  his  good  points  and 
sought  to  stimulate  him  to  try  to  increase  the  number  or  degree  of 
such  points. 

The  teacher  reported  that  the  keeping  of  these  charts  brought 
about  a  decided  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  pupils  as  well  as  in 
their  general  conduct.  Whether  or  not  such  a  plan  has  value,  rests, 
of  course,  with  the  teacher. 

Mutual  cooperation. — A  second  grade  decided  to  build  a  playhouse. 
After  considerable  search  a  committee  appointed  for  the  puri)ose  found 
two  boxes.    These  they  decided  to  unite  in  making  their  house. 

Getting  the  boxes  into  the  schoolroom  was  a  bit  of  work  which  was 
accompanied  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  school  sits  upon  a  steep 
hill,  and  a  fence  of  tall  iron  pickets  and  a  narrow  gate  surround  it. 
The  smaller  box  jiist  barely  passed  through  the  gateway  and  the  door. 
The  larger  box  would  not  come  through.  The  conuuittee  faced  a  prob- 
lem. They  had  been  to  great  trouble  in  tugging  the  box  up  the  hill. 
One  had  pulled  the  small  express  wagon  upon  which  the  box  had 
teetered,  Avhile  the  other  three  had  tried  to  hold  and  balance  it  there. 
They  did  not  wish  to  lose  it.  Finally,  the  sixth  grade  boys  offered  to 
help  the  second  grade  committee  to  take  the  box  apart,  carry  it  into  the 
schoolroom,  and  there  nail  it  together  again.  The  offer  was  accepted. 
Soon  the  boxes  stood  side  by  side  in  the  schoolroom  ready  to  be  trans- 
formed by  the  second  grade  pupils  into  a  playhouse. 

When  the  pupils  in  the  second  grade  discussed  the  building  of  the 
playhouse,  they  saw  the  advantages  of  careful  planning.  They  also 
saw  the  advantages  of  giving  certain  pieces  of  work  to  certain  pupils. 
They  finally  decided  to  cut  windows  in  the  liouse;  cut  duplicate  open- 
ings in  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  two  boxes,  so  that  the  openings  would 
constitute  an  adjoining  door  between  the  two  rooms ;  nail  the  two 
rooms  together ;  paint  the  outside  of  the  house ;  furnish  the  house ;  as- 
sign certain  parts  of  the  work  to  different  pupils;  try  to  help  each  other 
in  all  the  Avork  involved. 

Eight  boys  attended  to  the  door  and  window  cutting.  This  work 
involved  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  measuring  and  marking,  and 
also  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  in  the  actual  cutting  of  the  open- 
ings. They  at  first  tried  to  cut  these  openings  with  pocket  knives,  but 
found  such  tools  so  inefficient  that  they  boi'rowed  three  saws.  With 
these,  they  completed  their  openings.    They  selected  and  used  a  com- 
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binatioii  of  grey  and  red  paint  for  tlie  outside  of  their  house.  After 
this  had  been  applied  and  a  diminutive  flag',  which  had  been  donated 
by  a  pupil  for  iise  on  a  flag  pole  in  front  of  the  house,  liad  been  placed, 
the  class  members  were  ready  to  attack  the  problem  of  liouse  furnishing. 

Ideas  concerning  this  problem  were  many.  Some  Avished  to  liring 
tlieir  own  small  chairs  from  home.  Others  wished  to  construct  the 
chairs  as  they  had  seen  another  second  grade  do.  One  pupil  thought 
lie  could  make  a  radio  from  a  brown  box  which  he  had.  A  little  girl 
wished  to  make  a  cupboard  for  the  dishes.  She  knew  just  how  it  could 
be  done  and  she  had  just  the  very  box  too.  Another  wished  to  make  a 
grandfather  clock;  there  was  a  jjicture  of  one  in  a  primer.  Others  de- 
sued  to  make  sheets,  pillow  cases,  quilts,  table  runners,  window  cur- 
tains, rag  rugs,  chairs,  tables,  and  beds.  Could  others  bring  their 
dolls?  Could  they  make  clay  dishes?  Woiddn't  it  be  all  right  to 
bring  a  set  of  little  tin  dishes  which  Santa  Claus  had  brought? 
AVouldn't  they  have  to  have  napkins,  too?  and  napkin  rings.'  and 
knives  and  forks?  and  spoons?  And  what  what  about  window  dra- 
peries? and  cretonne  for  the  chairs  and  story  books  to  go  in  the  house? 
and  some  pictures  on  the  wall? 

The  teacher  encouraged  the  pupils  to  act  on  practically  every  sug- 
gestion made.  Finally  the  children  made  or  constructed  three  tables; 
tliree  chairs;  two  beds;  one  cupboard;  one  rug;  one  pillow;  one  coun- 
terpane; one  clock;  one  radio;  two  window  curtains;  one  set  Avin(h)W 
drapes;  two  table  cloths;  two  cretonne  bed  covers.  Tliey  brought  from 
liome  one  teapot;  six  cups;  six  plates;  six  spoons;  six  napkin  rings; 
six  knives ;  six  forks ;  six  chairs ;  six  dolls ;  story  books. 

Throughout  the  building  and  furnishing  of  this  house,  pupils  and 
teacher  souglit  to  be  especially  polite ;  to  treat  one  another  as  people 
should  who  live  in  the  same  house.  After  completion,  the  same  spirit 
operated  in  the  use  of  the  house.  The  group  consistently  demanded  the 
retirement  of  anyone  who  "makes  quarrels,"  or  who  "doesn't  know 
hoAv  to  liA^e  Avith  other  people." 

In  another  second  grade,  fiu-niture  buikling  activities  were  initiated 
by  a  boy  who  built  a  chair  for  the  room.  Tliis  stimulated  general  in- 
terest, and  a  table,  a  sofa,  and  benches  were  built.  This  grade  also 
ljuilt  a  puppet  theater.  Sacking  was  dyed  for  curtains  and  properties 
made  as  they  were  needed. 

A  museum  for  the  whole  school. — In  a  ten-teacher  scliool  the  cliihlren 
of  the  upper  four  grades  decided  that  they  would  start  a  school  mirseum 
for  the  use  of  the  entire  school.  Some  of  the  sources  through  wliich 
material  was  obtained  follow : 

Harold  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  something  of  interest 
through  his  father  who  worked  in  the  steel  mills.   A  few  days  later  he 
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C3me  to  scliool  delighted  Avitli  the  thought  that  he  was  making  a  ■worth- 
while contribution  to  the  collection.  He  brought  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
steel,  coke,  coal  tar  and  ammonia  compounds. 

John,  whose  father  Avorked  in  anotlier  steel  plant,  brought  a  piece 
of  another  type  of  iron  ore.  In  short,  a  very  useful  collection  of 
materials  produced  in  the  steel  mills  or  used  in  the  making  of  their 
pi'oducts  Avas  brought  b.>'  the  children  whose  fathers  were  employed 
in  these  mills. 

From  coal  bins  in  the  homes  and  other  sources,  a  good  collection  Avas 
made  of  various  kinds  of  coal  and  of  fossils  found  in  the  mines.  The 
latter  included  a  petritied  bird  and  a  jietritied  snake. 

Mary's  father,  Avho  Avas  a  traveling  salesman,  contributed  a  big 
A'anilla  bean  in  a  long  glass  bottle,  Avell  corked.  Anna  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  liA'ing  in  Virginia  whose  fatlier  gi'eAV  peanuts  on  his  farm, 
and  asked  that  she  send  her  samples  of  these  peanuts.  The  result  Avas 
a  big  bunch  of  peanut  plants  Avith  the  entire  stalks,  including  the  roots 
Avitli  the  peanuts  hanging  on  them.  Frances'  cousin  in  JMontaua  had 
some  peacocks  on  his  farm.  Frances  wrote  to  him  of  the  school  museum 
and  a.sked  for  some  peacock  feathers.    These  arriA'ed  in  a  short  time. 

Julia's  missionary  friend  had  just  I'eturned  from  China  and  had 
given  lier  a  set  of  chop  sticks.  She  was  so  anxious  that  she  do  her  part 
in  building  up  a  school  museum  that  she  gave  these  chop  sticks  to  the 
school  collection,  although  she  treasiired  them  highly. 

Various  kinds  of  moths  and  butterflies  were  brought  in. 

Good  pictures  were  obtainetl  fr<nn  old  calendai's,  from  magazines, 
ncAvspapers,  and  various  other  sources. 

The  district  representative  to  the  Legislature  obtained  a  case  of  school 
exhibits  fi-oni  tlie  Commei'cial  ^Museum. 

All  conti-ibutions  were  organized  and  safely  housed.  As  specimens 
Avere  brought  in  each  one  Avas  tagged.  A  tag  Avas  a  plain  white  visiting 
card  on  which  was  printed  Avith  ink  the  following:  Name  of  specimen; 
Avhere  obtained;  by  Avhom  contributed;  the  date  of  contribution.  A 
large  cupltoard  with  glass  doors  above  and  drawers  beloAV  served  as  a 
display  case. 

Ajipropriate  provision  Avas  made  for  the  preservation  of  each  speci- 
men. For  example,  moths  and  butterflies  were  mounted  individually 
under  glass;  the  ])eanut  plant  Avas  ])laced  in  a  large  pasteboard  box 
with  a  piece  of  window  glass  cnt  to  foi-m  the  top  and  the  Avhole  put 
together  with  a  tilned  bindei-. 

Correlations  of  other  subjects  Avith  the  museum  Avere  frequent.  For 
example,  as  part  of  the  Avork  in  English,  letters  Avere  Avritten  for 
various  commercial  collections.  When  these  Avere  received,  letters  of 
thanks  still  fui-tlier  con-elated  the  mnsenni  pi'oject  Avitli  English.  A 
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cliild  Avas  also  appointed  to  write  to  tlie  pupils  in  a  jiartienlar  .lii'ade  in 
Tiilsa,  Oklahoma,  telling  them  of  the  mnsenm  project  and  asking  them 
to  send  specimens  of  cotton.  T)i  tnrn,  a  promise  Avas  made  to  send  them 
anything  aA^ailable  in  Pennsyh'ania  tliat  might  be  of  interest  to  them. 
This  Avas  successfully  carried  out  on  both  sides. 

Finally,  the  mnsenm  material  was  placed  in  ;in  accessible  place.  The 
interest  that  the  children  felt  in  this  self-made  museum  Avas  indicated 
by  the  number  of  cliihlren  avIio  stoiijied  day  after  day  to  see  what  had 
been  added  and  who  Avas  responsible  for  the  new  additions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  remarkable  collection  of  material  Avas  made,  and  it 
continued  to  grow. 

Ten  commandments  for  a  better  community. — A  sixth  grade  Avas 
much  interested  in  a  study  of  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  the 
community  and  the  duties  of  citizens  in  relation  to  each  other.  At  the 
close  of  this  study  they  organized  the  following  ten  ideals  of  a  good 
comnnmity : 

1.  The  liome  life  of  citizens  must  Le  happy. 

2.  The  community  must  liave  modern  .schools  and  other  educational  ad- 
vantages, as  theatres,  lodges,  chilis  and  news)iaiiers. 

3.  It  must  have  intelligent  leaders  and  a  well-regulated  government. 

4.  Its  citizens  must  be  obedient  to  all  laws. 

5.  The  people  must  be  industrious  Avorkmen  and  all  citizens  must  co- 
operate in  work,  recreation,  and  good  government. 

6.  There  must  be  churches. 

7.  Citizens  must  be  clean,  keeping  home  and  surroundings  clean. 

8.  There  must  be  good  recreational  facilities  for  all  citizens. 

9.  Provision  must  be  made  for  easy  transportation  to  other  places  and 
communication  with  other  communities. 

10.    Every  citizen  must  help  to  make  tlie  foreign  born  man  or  woman  a 
good  citizen. 
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A  unit  in  coal  mining. — The  toAvn  in  wliicli  this  unit  of  school  -work 
was  developed  is  located  in  the  anthracite  region  of  the  state.  Most 
of  its  school  children  are  possessed  of  a  vast  but  miscellaneous  store  of 
knowledge  concernino-  the  mining  industry.  The  vocabularies  of  these 
children  include  such  terms  as  fire  boss,  mucker,  charge  man,  mule 
driver,  colliery,  breaker,  picking  coal,  safety  lamp,  foreman,  miner, 
laborer,  gig,  pea  coal,  blasting,  mine  breech,  cave-in,  black  damp,  slope 
mine,  shaft  mine,  manway,  props,  powder  house,  chestnut  coal,  rice 
coal,  and  egg  coal.  They  know,  too,  epic  stories,  many  of  them  first- 
hand, of  mine  rescues,  strikes,  mine  damp,  explosions,  and  cave-ins. 
They  know,  also,  interesting  superstitions  of  all  kinds  concerning  mines 
and  miners.  Some  of  them  know,  witli  too  much  vividness,  the  priva- 
tions endured  by  the  families  of  miners  when  the  "mines  are  not  work- 
ing." In  short,  mining  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  lives  of  these  children 
that  they  are  prone  to  play  at  mining ;  to  construct  miniature  mining 
machinery;  and  to  use  mining  subjects  as  the  motifs  for  various  creative 
activities. 

The  teacher  felt,  therefore,  that  a  project  in  coal  mining  would  be 
especially  appealing.  She  felt,  too,  that  many  of  the  ideas  of  these 
children  needed  to  be  reconstructed;  tliat  wliih'  tliey  had  considerable 
contacts  with  coal  mining,  that  their  knowledge  of  this  subject  was 
generally  unorganized  and  narrow,  and  that  many  of  their  concepts  of 
mines  and  miners  were  inacciu'ate  and  misleading.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  children  decided  to  construct  a  colliery,  and  to  use 
their  supply  closet,  a  well-lighted  place  about  six  feet  sfpiare  adjoining 
the  classroom,  for  such  construction.  They  wished  tlieii'  colliery  to  be 
large  enough  so  that  several  of  them  could  work  comfortably  in  it  at 
one  time.  They  also  wished  each  detail  of  their  mine  to  be  strong  and 
well  constructed.  The  parents  of  twelve  of  tlie  childrrii  wci-c  miners. 
Nine  of  the  children  had  been  down  in  mines,  all  of  them  had  visited 
collieries,  and  all  of  them  were  conversant  with  the  more  familiar  min- 
ing facts  and  expressions.  A  committee  ot  ten  revisited  a  nearby 
colliery  for  the  purpose  of  securing  coal  for  the  project,  and  for  making- 
fresh  observations  of  mining  activities. 

The  project,  Avhen  completed,  included  a  breaker,  slope  mine,  mule 
yard,  mules,  shaft  mine,  manway,  powder  house,  engine  house,  air  pipes, 
ambulance,  railroad  track,  coal  of  the  several  named  sizes,  safety  lamp, ' 
picks  and  other  mining  tools,  miners'  caps,  coal  trucks,  timber  yards 
and  timber,  air  pumps,  water  pumps,  a  Avail  frieze  on  mining,  and 
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drawings  relating  to  colliery  activities  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  the 
work  Wfis  ]ilann('d  in  ndvniicc  Otlier  ]iarts  grew  as  the  activity  pro- 
gressed. The  work  \v;is  (iiiitc  jnitlieiitie,  not  merely  from  a  stndy  of 
illustrations,  bnt  rtitlici-  from  actnal.  first-hand  knoAvledge  of  the  de- 
tails (IS  tlicy  appi'iii'  ill  tlic  mines  wliicli  are  located  near  the  tOAvn. 

A  method  for  studying  Australia. — The  teacher,  after  tlnding  all  he 
conld  on  the  construction  of  hoomeraiigs,  made  several.  After  experi- 
menting with  them,  one  was  chosen  to  sttirt  the  prolilem. 

The  pupils  were  taken  out  of  doors  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
period.  They  Inid  no  knowledge  of  the  lioomerMug  or  of  the  purpose 
of  the  fiehl  work  so  far  as  1h<'  teacher  knew.  The  boomerang  was 
tin-own  by  the  te;iclier.  Everyone^  in  the  class  was  interested  and  each 
pni)il  -was  given  ;in  opportunity  to  throw  the  boomerang.  The  question 
arose,  "For  what  is  the  boomerang  used?"  The  teacher  then  told  the 
stoi-y  of  how  the  boomeivmg  was  made,  where  it  is  most  used,  and  who 
uses  it.  As  the  natives  of  Australia  use  the  boomerang  to  kill  small 
game,  members  of  the  class  were  curious  to  know  about  the  animals 
of  Australia.  After  tweiity-tive  minutes  of  discussion  and  practice 
in  throwing  the  boomerang,  the  class  went  imhxH's.  Question  after 
(juestiou  arose  on  the  way  back  to  the  classroom.  The  teacher  finally 
suggested  a  pre-test  to  determine  liuw  much  the  pupils  already  knew 
al.'out  Australia.  Everyone  aceei)ted  the  challenge  and  the  remainder 
of  the  period  was  s])ent  on  the  test. 

The  second  jieriod  the  teacher  told  the  pupils  about  the  kangaroo, 
how  it  differed  from  other  animals,  and  tlie  probable  explanation  of 
its  presence  in  Australia.  Then  the  names  of  several  other  strange 
animals  were  given,  and  the  pn])ils  were  asked  to  find  ont  what  animal 
(Ml  oni"  continent  each  (uie  of  the  Australian  animals  mentioned  re- 
sembled most.  Finally,  someone  suggested  a  zoo  in  which  to  display 
the  animals.  This  was  I'eceived  with  interest  and  a  zoo  keeper  was 
a])pointed.  The  zoo  keejier  immediately  a.ssigned  to  each  member  of 
the  class  an  animal.  Each  explorer  had  to  bring  back  either  a  picture 
or  dr;i\viiig  of  the  animal  with  a  description.  As  tlie  class  was  too  large 
Tor  the  number  of  animals,  some  ol  the  members  were  assigned  trees 
and  planis  of  Australia  as  these  are  just  as  iiiii(jue  as  the  animals.  The 
zoo  was  to  be  completed  by  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day. 

When  tiie  class  went  back  over  their  work  it  was  found  that  they  had 
neglected  the  person  thi'owing  the  boomerang.  What  about  the  native.' 
How  does  he  live?  Are  there  many  whites.'  How  much  do  we  know 
about  the  people  of  Australia  .'  The  search  for  the  an.swers  to  these 
cpiestions  was  done  outside  of  class,  and  no  specific  assignments  Avere 
made. 
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The  fourth  day  ^vas  spent  in  gathering-  a  bibliography  on  the  indus- 
tries of  Australia  and  in  finding  out  about  the  climate.  The  pupils 
engaged  in  the  contest  to  see  who  could  furnish  the  most  references 
respecting  the  topics  on  the  blackboard.  The  L-limate  was  discussed  and 
with  the  help  of  a  map  of  Australia,  the  "why's"  of  the  climate  were 
reasoned  out.    Xo  formal  recitation  was  used  in  tlic  entire  problem. 

When  the  pre-test  was  given  on  the  fifth  day,  the  children  were  eager 
to  see  how  much  they  had  learned.  The  results  of  the  two  tests  were 
as  follows : 

''^f'Oi'^^s  Lowest         Highest  ^lediau  Tussihle 

Pretest    9  32  21  67 

Re-test    40  65  56  67 

Individual  projects.— A  teacher  of  a  fifth  grade  rejioi-ts  tliat  while 
studying  Europe,  the  children  in  the  class  thought  they  would  like  to 
make  something  which  was  characteristic  of  each  country  in  that  con- 
tinent. Accordingly,  each  child  chose  the  county  and  the  particular 
phase  of  that  country  in  wliicli  he  was  most  interested.  S'ome  of  the 
subjects  chosen  follow:  Grazing,  England;  fishing,  Scotland;  an 
ancient  building  in  ruins,  Greece ;  making  of  corks,  Portugal ;  farming, 
Germany;  a  street  scene.  Turkey:  growing  wheat,  France;  mining  coal, 
England;  drying  macaroni,  Italy;  spinning  flax  by  hand,  Ireland"  min- 
ing coal,  Waks ;  grazing,  Switzerland ;  dikes  of  Holland,  Netherlands. 

A  few  of  the  best  projects  are  described  below,  as  the  materials  and 
procedure  for  each  project  are  diff-'erent. 

"An  ancient  buildinfj-  in  ruins"  was  made  1iy  tacking  togetlier  strips  of  wood  to 
form  tlie  structure  of  an  ancient  building.  Some  of  the  upriglit  pieces  of  wood 
were  cylinderical  in  slmpe  to  represent  pillars.  Tlie  .'^trucUire  was  painted  white, 
making  it  look  like  marble. 

"Growing  wheat  in  France"  held  tlie  attention  of  the  cla.ss  for  a  considerable 
period  The  Iiottom  of  a  cake  ],an  was  covered  with  grains  of  wheat  The  pan 
was  then  put  into  a  box.  The  wheat  was  kept  moist  and  soon  began  to  grow. 
The  pan  was  completely  hidden  by  the  green  wheat.  In  one  .■orner  a  doll  was 
placed,  dressed  in  a  French  costume. 

One  of  the  most  realistic  as  well  as  beautiful  projects  was  "Grazing  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland."  A  good-sized  box. was  used  as  the  foundation 
for  this.  Wall  paper  was  dented  and  formed  to  resemble  the  Alps  mountains.  In 
the  valleys  artificial  grass  was  laid  and  a  few  tiny  Swiss  houses  built.  Slieep  were 
placed  in  the  pastures  with  a  sliepheid  boy  watching  them.  Another  boy,  dressed 
m  the  native  costume  of  Switzerland,  was  placed  fartlier  up  the  mountain.  A  goat 
was  shown  peering  over  one  of  tlie  crags.  Sparkling  artificial  snow  was  put  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

Riddles.— The  following  geography  riddles  were  among  those  pre- 
pared and  used  by  a  sixth  grade : 
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I  am  a  large  body  of  fresh  water. 

I  am  one  of  the  highest  bodies  of  water  in  the  world. 
I  lie  ill  South  America. 
What  is  my  name? 

I  am  a  continent  sepai'ated  from  another  continent  by  a  canal. 
The  equator  does  not  touch  me. 

In  my  southern  part  there  are  mountains  that  contain  the  liigliest  ranges  in 
the  world. 

What  is  my  name? 

I  am  a  seaport  in  tlie  westci'ii  limiisphere. 

I  export  more  rubber  than  an,N-  other  port  of  the  world. 

What  is  my  name? 

I  am  a  large  city. 

I  am  in  the  ^\'eslern  Hemisphere. 

I  am  the  si'cond  tniy  in  size  in  South  America. 

What  is  my  name? 

I  am  a  strait.  - 

I  connect  a  sea  and  an  ocean. 

I  separate  two  countries  in  the  eastern  liemisphere. 
What  is  my  name? 

A  European  entertainment. — This  was  prepared  and  presented  to 
tlieir  parents  and  friends  by  the  ptipils  in  a  fifth  grade  class  with  the 
assistance  of  their  snpervisors  and  teacliers.  An  exliibit  representing 
each  country  in  Europe  was  arranged.  Articles  were  brought  or  made 
by  the  cliildi'iMi.  8ome  of  the  cliiklren  were  of  foreign  parentage  and 
these  ])rovided  especially  interesting  materials.  A  scene  typical  of 
each  country  was  also  prepared  and  given.  These  scenes  included 
dances,  songs  and  descriptive  materials. 

A  United  States  fair. — Owo  class  about  to  study  the  geography  of 
the  lT]iitcd  States  decided  t<i  close  their  work  with  a  United  States 
fair.  As  a  first  step,  a  large  outline  map  of  the  United  States  was 
made  on  the  floor  anil  divided  into  .sections.  The  pupils  were  then 
divided  into  groui^s,  each  group  being  responsible  for  the  material 
in  the  fair  respecting  an  assigned  section.  Tn  its  final  form,  the  fair 
was  a  great  success.  It  was  extensive,  well  organized,  and  realistic. 
Material  used  included  pictures,  cutouts,  toy  machines  and  other 
articles;  btiilt-tip  scenes  on  sandtables;  clay  models  of  animals; 
models  in  soap  of  monuments ;  exhibits  of  the  industries  of  the  region. 
Finally,  parents  and  friends  and  other  classes  in  the  school  were  in- 
vited to  ' '  the  fair. ' '   In  connection  with  this,  invitations  were  written, 
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liosters  made  and  "talks"  respecting  different  sections  of  the  fair 
prepared. 

Initial  unit  in  map-making. — Children  often  find  their  tirst  work  in 
use  of  maps  difficult.  Tlie  reason  for  this  usually  lies  in  a  poor  founda- 
tion foi'  woi-k  of  this  kind.  In  one  elass,  as  a  foundation  for  map  mak- 
ing, the  children  were  taken  for  many  walks.  As  they  turned  at  right 
angles  from  on(^  street  to  another,  the  teacher  asked  them  in  what  di- 
n-etion  they  were  walking.  The  teacher  also  fre(|uently  asked  the  di- 
rection of  a  certain  huildin.u'  from  the  gi'oup.  The  direction  in  which 
the  streets  extended  was  also  emj)hasized.  When  a  sense  of  the  direc- 
tion of  movement  and  of  one  project  from  another  was  set  up,  the 
children  drew  with  chalk  on  the  classrooni  floor  the  route  over  wdiich 
they  had  traveled.  Along  this  route  they  drew  the  principal  objects 
that  they  had  i)assed,  sueh  as  a  chureli  and  the  homes  of  several  pupils. 
Care  was  taken  in  drawing  this  map  to  ])lace  objects  correctly  in  rela- 
tion to  directions. 

The  difficulty  of  seeing  this  map  from  the  seats  was  pointed  out  by 
Ilie  childi-en.  They  suggestetl  that  the  map  be  copied  upon  paper  and 
hung  on  the  wall.  This  gave  rise  to  a  consideration  as  to  the  best  wall 
ii))on  which  to  hang  the  map  so  that  east  and  west  on  the  map  might 
point  towai-d  those  directions.  Additional  walks  extended  the  scope 
of  this  niaj).  For  example,  a  stream  flowing  through  the  town  was 
included,  hater  a  commercial  map  of  the  community  was  hung  on 
the  wall,  and  the  part  of  the  community  covered  by  the  map  made  by 
the  eliildren  Avas  located.  When  this  study  was  completed,  the  class 
knew  well  the  directions  on  a  map  and  had  a  good  initial  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  construction  of  maps. 

Some  materials  for  making  maps. — Ways  noted  in  which  maps  may 
be  made  inelude  maps  made  on  the  wrong  side  of  oilcloth  and  colored 
with  colored  crayons ;  maps  made  of  flour  and  salt.  In  these  latter, 
about  one  third  as  much  flour  as  salt  is  used.  The  flour  and  salt  are 
mixed  together  and  moistened  with  water.  The  map  surface  is  built 
\\\)  with  this  mixture.  Cai'e  must  be  taken  to  use  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  floui-.  oi-  the  mass  will  be  doughy  and  will  not  harden.  Only 
enough  floui'  to  liold  the  salt  together  is  necessary.  When  dry,  these 
maps  are  hard  and  durable  aiul  may  be  colored  with  water  colors. 

Correlations  with  a  products  map  of  France. — A  large  colored  map 
of  France  was  drawn  on  stiff  cardboard  and  placed  on  the  floor.  Differ- 
ent products  produced  in  different  parts  of  France  were  indicated  in 
the  appropriate  localities,  so  fai'  as  ])ossible.  The  names  of  products 
that  could  not  well  be  placed  upon  the  map  were  printed  on  cards  and 
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attached  to  hat  pins  which,  in  tiu-n,  were  inserted  in  the  cardboard 
map.  The  prodncts  were  then  labeled  and  placed  npon  a  nearby  table. 
A  surprising  amount  of  material  that  really  came  from  France  was 
unearthed. 

Another  class  doing  a  similar  piece  of  work  added  a  program  and 
iiivited  their  relatives  and  friends.  Evei-y  pupil  in  the  class  had  a  part 
in  this  party.  A  reception  committee  received  guests;  other  pupils 
acted  as  ushers;  others  served  the  refreshments;  still  others  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  program. 

A  study  of  the  rubber  industry. — As  a  part  of  their  supplementary 
geography  and  liistory  material,  the  teacher  of  a  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
supplied  the  class  with  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Romance 
of  Rubber,  which  she  secured  from  a  commercial  firm. 

After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  pamphlet,  reading  it,  and  study- 
ing the  illustrations,  the  pupils  decided  to  make  a  special  study  of 
rubber;  to  build  a  wild  rubber  plantation  in  the  Amazon  jungle  on 
the  floor;  to  construct  a  tro])ical  frieze  as  a  background;  to  show  the 
natives  at  work;  to  make  huts  modeled  after  those  in  Avhich  the  natives 
lived;  to  organize  a  moving  pictiu'c  sliow  featuring  the  discovery,  his- 
tory, growth,  manufacture,  and  present-day  status  of  rubber. 

Much  information  was  necessary  to  a  truthful  expression  of  these 
pieces  of  work.  The  class  accordingly  consulted  maps,  globes,  and 
encyclopedias,  and  concrtcd  imich  reading  material  and  many  illustra- 
tions relating  to  the  subject. 

Finally  all  plans  were  carried  out.  The  picture  show  consisted  of 
a  box  about  24  x  I'i  x  18  inches,  covered  with  paper,  with  a  rectangular 
space  cut  from  one  side  for  showing  ' '  film, ' '  and  Avith  two  round  poles, 
working  windlass  fashion,  for  the  turning  of  the  "film."  The  "film" 
consisted  of  a  s(^ries  of  pictures,  about  9  x  12  inches  in  size,  relating  to 
rubber,  which  Avere  pasted  on  a  long  strip  of  tough  paper,  the  ends 
of  which  were  thumb-tacked  to  the  AvindUiss  poles.  There  were  seventeen 
scenes  concerning  rubber  shown  on  the  film : 

Scene    1:    Columbus,  on  slhmukI  voyiisj;^,  "  discoveriiig  "  ruliljur  wlicu  liu  saw 
native  Haitian  boys  playing  witli  l)l;ick  l)alls  that  bounced. 

Scene    2:     The  Portugese  in  Brazil  discovering  some  of  the  native  uses  of 
rubber. 

Scene    3:    Native  smoking  latex  over  fire  in  order  to  extract  the  rubber 
from  it. 

Scene    4:    Native  pouring  rubljer  on  his  bare  feet,   thus  making  him- 
self a  pair  of  perfect  fitting  rublier  shoes. 

Scene    5:     Early  kinds  of  rubber  clothing:  stiff  enough  to  stand  alone  when 
cold;  soft  and  sticky  when  warm. 
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Scene  6:  A  man  stuck  fast  to  a  chair.  He  had  sat  down  before  a  fire  to 
warm  liimself,  and  liis  rubber  coat  liad  become  sticky  and  had  glued  itself 
to  the  chair. 

Scene  7:  C4oodyear  experimenting  in  his  kitclien  laboratory,  trying  to  find 
a^way  to  treat  rubber  so  that  neither  heat  nor  cold  would  have  ill  "effect  upon 

Scene  8:  The  Hevea  rubl,er  tree,  considered  to  be  the  liest  variety  of  all 
the  350  different  kinds  of  rubber-bearing  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vin^s 
The  tree  when  grown  is  about  60  feet  tall,  and  10  feet  in  circumference. 

Scene    9:     The  leavs  and  nuts  of  the  Hevea  tree. 

Scene  10:  The  transplanting  of  rubber  trees  from  Brazil  to  the  West 
Indies. 

Scene  11:  A  modern  plantation  of  transplanted  rubber  trees,  located  ou 
the  island  of  Colombo,  off  the  coast  of  India. 

Scene  12:  A  map  of  the  "Rubber  Bolt,"  a  belt  60  degrees  wide,  extend- 
ing .30  degrees  above,  and  30  degrees  below  tlie  equator. 

Scene  13:  A  station  wliere  latex  (the  secretion  from  the  bark  of  tho 
rubber  tree)  is  collected. 

_  Scene  14:  A  modern  scientific  way  of  separating  the  particles  of  rubber 
from  the  latex. 

Scene  1.5:  Airplanes,  ships,  and  dirigibles  now  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  rubber  industry. 

Scene  16:  A  modern  rubber  plantation,  thousands  of  rubber  trees  trans- 
planted and  set  in  rows. 

Scene  17:  Some  present-day  uses  of  rubber:  tires,  raincoats,  erasers,  balls, 
radios,  telephones,  hose,  air  brakes,  diving  suits. 

A  trip  to  Japan.— Pupils  and  teachers  in  a  fifth  grade  class  study- 
in-  Japan  decided  to  go  together  to  this  country.  Everyone  entered 
nito  the  spirit  of  the  idea  and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  actual  trips  are 
made  more  happily.  Problems  that  needed  to  be  settled  before  start- 
ing out  on  the  trip  were  listed,  plans  made,  and  the  trip  finally  under- 
taken. Numerous  books  relating  to  the  topic  were  read  and  a  large 
amount  of  clippings  and  pictures  gatliered.  The  following  are  amon- 
activities  that  grew  out  of  this  trip :  " 

1  Writing  letters  to  the  travel  departments  of  several  banks  and  depart- 
ment stores  for  relevant  literature  respecting  railroads  and  steamship  lines 

2.  Discussion  of  the  kind  of  clothes  necessary  for  the  trip.  (This  neces- 
sitated a  study  of  the  climate  of  Japan). 

3.  Collection  by  each  pupil  of  pictures  of  the  clothes  that  he  proposed  to 
take  with  him.    Finally,  suitable  luggage  for  the  trip  was  chosen. 

from  °^'^'"f  I'  f -  P«-P-'t-  Pupils  brought  passports 
from  their  homes.  Each  child  made  his  own  passport,  pasting  in  his  photo- 
graph, or  indicating  the  space  where  it  should  be  placed,  if  no  photograph 
were  available.  '■ 
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5.  Examination  of  railroad  and  steamship  folders  and  deeision  as  to  routes 
and  steanislii]!  to  1)6  taken. 

(5.  I)iscnssii>n  of  service  to  be  found  on  tniin  chosen  for  trip,  intludiug 
uppi'r  and  lower  bei'tlis,  <lining  car,  and  observation  ears. 

7.  Discussion  of  appearance  and  general  service  in  the  hotel  chosen  for 
the  stop-off  in  San  Praneisoo. 

S.  Discussion  of  iii(il);tble  ex])eriences  on  first  day  on  boaid  shi]i,  berths, 
service,  food,  weather. 

9.    Dramatization  of  landing  .-il  ^  okdliama. 

10.  Dramatization  of  e.xi)eriences  of  a  Japanese  inn. 

11.  Slidwing  (jf  lantern  slides,  illusi  rating  a  sight-seeing  trip  in  Yokohama. 

12.  Making  post  cards  of  Jai)nnese  scenes  to  send  to  fiieiuls  in  the  United 
States  and  a  stndx-  of  -Taiiaiu'se  stami)S. 

1.3.  Slides  illustrating  a  trip  tlirough  Japan  as  a  whole.  This  included 
visits  to  Fujiyama,  to  rice  fields,  tea  gardens,  silk  farms. 

14.  Enteiing  daily  in  diary,  kept  foi-  the  purpose,  princii)al  activities  and 
events  of  eacli  day. 

15.  Collection  of  pictui'es  and  materials  illustrating  trip. 

l(i.  Dram,-iti/,ati(iii  of  i-etnrn  home  and  descri|)tion  by  eacli  one  of  the  most 
interesting  thing  he  saw  on  this  ti'iyi. 

A  trip  to  Africa. — Aiiollicr  dfiss  oi'uaiii/.cd  and  carried  (lut  a  ti-ip 
to  Afi-ica  as  a  r('vi(>w  of  a  i)i-('vio\is  study  of  this  continent.  In  this 
case,  initial  interest  in  such  a  trij)  was  stimulated  tlirougli  talks  on 
Africa  by  returned  missionaries,  -which  most  of  the  pupils  had  heard. 
They  were  surprised  at  the  missionaries'  reports  of  the  physical 
s1ren<;th  of  the  natives  of  Africa  who  lived  near  the  Ecjuatoi'.  They 
were  also  sni-pi-ised  to  find  that  uncivilized  peoples  of  Africa  were 
usually  kind  to  white  men  and  uavc  them  the  best  of  their  food  and 
their  best  bed  upon  \\liich  1o  sh^'p.  The  talks  by  these  missionaries 
had  also  stimuhitcd  a  considei'able  interest  in  wild  animals  in  Africa 
such  as  the  lion.  1lic  oii'jdfc  and  the  I'li inoecros.  In  connection  with 
these  talks,  the  missionaries  had  also  shown  pupils  pictures  of  African 
o'old  and  diamond  mines  and  African  jung'les  and  deserts.  During 
liie  study  of  this  country,  too,  a  resident  of  the  community  who  had 
visited  in  Egyjit  talked  to  the  gi^onp. 

Each  pupil  planned  and  wrote  up  liis  own  trip.  All  were  profusely 
illnstrated  with  original  pictures  and  maps  and  with  picttires  and 
majis  Pound  in  magaziiu's  and  newspapers,  or  secured  in  other  Avays. 
11  was  decided  to  start  the  African  trip  in  the  region  north  of  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  As  a  preliniinai-.w  political  and  physical  maps  of 
Africa  were  studied  and  a  general  notion  of  the  country  built  up. 

As  a  part  of  this  ti-ip,  each  pupil  kept  a  diary  in  which  events  and 
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conditions  were  described.  Finally,  each  pupil  made  this  diary  mto 
a  booklet.  This  booklet  was  illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps  obtained 
from  various  sources.  Each  one  sought  to  make  his  booklet  interesting, 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  other  members  of  the  class.  One  booklet 
included  thirty-seven  inctures  and  maps  collected  from  various  sources. 

Making  the  Black  Forest  real.— A  village  in  the  Black  Forest  of 
C4ermany  was  built,  on  a  basis  of  material  included  in  the  text  and 
other  available  books  and  magazine  articles. 

The  tree-covered  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  were  first  built  up, 
using  different  sized  boxes  for  the  mountains  and  covering  them  with 
mos&°  The  trees  were  made  of  sponges  attached  to  twigs,  and  of  bottle 
washers,  both  colored  with  green  dye.  Then  the  village  was  con- 
structed Tliis  consisted  of  a  church,  a  flour  mill  that  woukl  run,  and 
houses  of  the  type  tliat  prevail  in  tlie  Black  Forest.  These  were  made 
of  cardboard,  built  with  the  stable  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  living 
quarters  above.  The  houses  had  overhanging  roofs,  windows  which 
swung  out,  and  staircases  on  the  outside.  The  houses  were  colored 
with  Crayola.  The  mill  with  the  wlieel  that  worked  was  brought  in 
by  one  of  the  boys  wlio  had  experimented  until  he  had  accomplished 

his  object.  .      ,  n  ■ 

The  clothing  of  the  people  was  made  real  through  dressing  dolls  m 
a^jpropriate  costumes.  These  were  especially  significant.  Some  dolls 
that  were  made  in  Germany  were  given  to  the  class.  Others  were 
brought  from  tlu'  homes.  The  larger  dolls  were  dressed  m  native 
costume,  while  baby  dolls  were  dressed  as  real  German  babies.  Some 
of  the  dolls,  at  tlie  insistanee  of  the  children,  were  dressed  as  Wander- 
voo-el  those  German  city-dwellers  who  like  to  spend  a  day  walking 
and  picnicing  in  their  beloved  Black  Forest.  The  children  enjoyed 
making  these  hiking  costumes. 

A  wool  poster.— In  i-onnection  with  a  study  of  slieep  raising  in 
Australia,  a  wool  poster  was  organized  by  the  class.  This  unit  took 
raw  wool  through  the  various  processes  until  it  was  made  into  different 
useful  articles.  These  processes  were  represented  either  by  pictures 
or  a  portion  of  the  article. 

A  unit  on  China.— The  pupils  in  a  class  studying  China  became  so 
interested  in  this  country  and  its  people  that,  almost  without  exception, 
each  pupil  did  much  independent  reading  and  investigation,  both  in 
school  and  as  leisure  time  projects.  For  example,  the  pupils  in  the 
class  gradually  chose  Chinese  subjects  for  free  period  activities.  They 
read  material  about  China,  made  drawings  and  pictures  illustrating  the 
scenery  and  the  activities  of  the  people,  illustrated  stories  that  they 
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read,  and  constructed  Chinese  kites,  balloons,  and  water  wheels.  In 
short,  through  the  exercise  of  their  own  interests,  the  class  became 
saturated  with  interesting  details  of  Chinese  history,  customs,  and 
traditions. 

Out  of  all  this,  the  desire  to  write  a  play  relating  to  China  grew. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the  class  decided  to  call  their  play  The 
Chinese  Toy  Shop.  They  decided  that  they  would  divide  the  play  into 
two  acts ;  that  the  first  act  should  include  an  arithmetic  lesson,  a  song, 
a  dance,  some  stories,  and  a  riddle;  that  the  second  act  should  center 
around  a  discussion  of  Chinese  toys,  their  purchase  and  their  use ;  that 
Chinese  names  should  be  chosen  for  the  actors  and  actresses ;  that  the 
pupils  in  the  class  would  themselves  make  the  toys,  costumes,  and  other 
materials  needed  for  the  play;  that  they  would  have  an  exhibit  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  play;  that  every  part  of  the  play  should 
be  typical  and  authentically  Chinese  in  character. 

A  wealth  of  printed  and  illustrative  material  was  collected  and  many 
toys  made.  The  following  partial  lists  will  give  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  these  phases  of  the  work. 

Material  for  exhibit: 

Chinese  newspaper;  Chinese  almanac;  Chinese  popular  magazine;  satin  wall 
hanging  on  which  a  golden  saying  of  Confucius  is  written  in  the  Chinese 
characters ;  posters  purchased  from  New  York  City's  Chinatown ;  scores  of 
pictures  depicting  Chinese  food,  clothes,  customs,  industries,  transportation, 
temples,  and  natural  scenery;  table  runner  rich  in  Chinese  embroidery;  woven 
silk  mat  depicting  the  temple  of  Confucius. 

Toys  made: 

Pagodas;  bells;  house  boats;  junks;  fans;  water  wheels;  jinrikishas; 
dragons ;  lanterns ;  kites ;  bird  cages ;  carts ;  shoes ;  parrots ;  candied  apples 
on  sticks;  wheel  barrows;  parasols;  people-women;  people-children;  houses; 
fiowers-narcissus ;  lotus;  beggar;  boats;  chairs;  carpets;  arches;  couches 
horns;  tables;  benches. 

Preparation  of  portfolios  to  send  to  children  in  other  countries. — 

Many  schools  have  sent  portfolios  to  children  in  the  schools  of  other 
nations.  The  Junior  Eed  Cross  has  been  vitally  interested  in  projects 
of  this  kind  and  has  encouraged  schools  all  over  the  world  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  children  in  schools  of  other  lands.  The  material 
described  below  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Japan. 

1.  Our  school:  pictures  of  school,  pupils,  teacher,  and  principal;  map  of 
school  ground  and  classroom;  written  material  on  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  school;  description  of  interior  of  building;  subjects  taught. 

2.  Game  book:  Pictures  illustrating  games  played  by  pupils  in  the  class, 
some  drawn  by  children,  others  cut  from  magazines;  explanations  of  games. 

3.  Holiday  book:  Pictures  illustrating  various  American  holidays;  stories 
telling  origin  of  holiday  and  the  manner  of  celebration. 

4.  Costume  book :     Pictures  of  postman,  policeman,  boy,  girl.  Camp  Fire 
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Girl,  Boy  Scout,  and  otlier  costumes  or  uniforms  typical  of  American  life ; 
short  description  of  each  costume. 

5.  Book  of  liomes :  Pictures  of  exteriors;  x^i'^tures  of  interiors  sliowing 
types  of  fTirniture  used;  biief  descri]iti()n  of  furnishings  and  explanation  of 
uses  of  sncli  furnisliings  ;is  are  probaljly  foreign  to  the  experiences  of 
Japanese  cliildren. 

Another  class  working  on  a  similar  nnit  org'anizcd  material  respect- 
ing Pennsylvania  aronnd  the  following  topics ; 

1.  History. 

2.  Interesting  facts:    Nickname  (why  it  received  tliis  name);  state  flag; 
p(i]>iil,-itioii ;  area;  state  motto. 

3.  Forests  as  a  source  of  wenltli. 

4.  Roil  as  a  source  of  Avealtli. 

5.  Rivers. 

6.  Minerals. 

7.  Industries. 

8.  Wealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

9.  Cities  of  Pennsylvania:     Pittsi)urgh;  Harrisburg;  Philadelphia. 
10.  Tilings  in  wliich  Pennsylvania  ranks  first. 

Another  class  carrying  out  a  similar  project  emphasized  the  school 
and  comnuuiity.  Several  pnpils  brought  camei-as  to  school  and  took 
picttires  of  the  school,  groups  at  play,  the  school  bus,  and  familiar 
scenes  in  the  community.  In  the  language  class  letters  were  written 
desci'ibing  the  scenes  tliat  i)U]iils  had  taken  Avith  their  cameras.  The 
best  hitters  were  chos(Mi  and  the  ]iupils  writing  the  neatest  and  plainest 
were  selected  to  copy  them  for  the  l)ooklet.  Leading  industries  in 
the  community  were  illustrated  Avith  pictures  cut  from  magazines,  old 
textbooks,  and  scenes  brought  from  home.  Farming,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  were  emphasized.  Booklets  obtained  from  industries 
in  the  neighborhood  were  especially  helpful.  Every  moiiber  in  the 
class  took  some  part  of  this  project. 

Tojiics  considei'ed  include  our  greenhouse;  our  park;  the  new  high- 
way ;  our  clothes ;  our  community  house ;  the  history  of  our  community. 

Building  the  Mississippi  River  Basin. — The  joupils  in  a  class  about 
1o  study  the  Mississi])])i  River  Basin  were  full  of  questions.  Finally 
they  decided  to  build  the  Mississippi  Basin  on  the  floor  of  their  class- 
room. 

The  pn]»ils.  who  ali'eady  had  e()iisidei'a])l(>  jiractice  in  the  organ- 
ization and  development  of  various  kin.ds  of  group  activities,  were  pro- 
lific with  suggestions.    For  example,  they  thought  that  they  ought  to 
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learn  all  they  eould  about  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  before  going 
any  further;  that  Avlien  they  kneA¥  more  about  it,  they  would  be  able 
to  plan  to  better  advantage.  Accordingly,  they  decided  to  study  the 
matter  from  as  many  sources  as  possible :  their  own  geography  text ; 
the  tests  of  the  higher  grades ;  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopedia ; 
maps  and  globes ;  books  that  tell  about  the  subject,  from  their  homes 
and  the  library ;  ncAvspapers  and  magazines.  They  also  decided  to  ask 
questions  of  people  wlio  had  been  in  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

When  the  class  met  again,  the  answers  to  several  of  their  original 
questions  had  been  found.  For  example,  they  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  Mississippi  River  Basin.  However,  with  additional  knowledge, 
new  questions  had  arisen,  and  furtiier  planning  seemed  necessary. 
Each  pupil  Avas  anxious  to  Avork  out  the  complete  activity.  This  Avas 
soon  recognized  as  impractical.  Accordingly,  the  folloAving  committees 
A^■ere  organized : 

1.  Foundation  eonimittee,  to  measure  the  floor  space  available  for  this  pro- 
ject, so  as  to  estimate  proportion  to  be  used  for  the  various  mountain  ranges, 
tributaries,  and  other  important  areas.  To  cover  the  floor  space  to  be  used, 
first  with  blue  paper  so  as  to  liave  a  foundation  for  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
then  with  a  laj^er  of  soil. 

'2.    Eockj'  Mountain  ccnimiittee,  to  construct  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

3.  Appalachian  Mountain  committee,  to  construct  the  Appalachians. 

4.  The  Great  Lakes  committee,  to  construct  the  Great  Lakes. 

.5.  The  rivers  committee,  divided  into  three  sub-committees  for  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Ohio. 

6.  The  grazing  committee,  to  indicate  the  grazing  lands. 

7.  The  dairying  committee,  to  indicate  the  dairying  sections. 

8.  The  products  committee,  to  list  and  indicate  the  location  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the  basin.  In  addition  to  the  special  committee  having 
charge  of  this  piece  of  work,  each  child  in  the  class  was  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  study  the  matter  independently  and  to  report  his  findings 
to  tlie  group  as  a  whole. 

9.  Tlie  printing  committee,  to  see  that  appropriate  signs  were  made  and 
placed  in  position  so  that  the  completed  piece  of  work  might  be  easily  in- 
terpreted by  an  observer. 

10.    The  frieze  or  l)a<-kgroun(l  cdminittee,  to  paint  and  liang  an  appropriate 
frieze  for  the  walls  against  whicli  the  area  was  built. 

Each  committee  pi-esented  its  ideas,  findings,  plans  and  exhibits,  to 
the  group  as  a  whole  for  discussion,  appraisal,  and  approval,  before 
making  final  use  of  them  in  the  floor  project.  This  meant  much  re- 
organization by  individuals,  committees,  and  the  class  as  a  Avhole.  It 
Avas  found,  too,  tliat  modifications  in  the  original  plan  were  necessary. 
For  example,  the  products  committee  found  that  their  material  ex- 
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eeedecl  the  opportunities  for  display  that  the  space  offered.  They,  there- 
fore, organized  a  large  part  of  their  material  as  a  separate  products 
exhibit. 

It  was  also  decided  that  eacli  pupil  sliould  save  his  "written  material 
bind  all  together  at  the  close  of  the  study,  and  add  whatever  other 
material  he  wished,  so  as  to  make  an  attractive  booklet.   In  short,  before 
completed,  this  activity  extended  into  every  subject  of  study. 

Free  material. — The  list  of  free  materials  given  below  were  prepared 
by  two  teachers  of  geography  Avith  the  assistance  of  the  pupils  in  their 
classes.  In  writing  for  free  jnaterial  but  one  letter  should  be  sent. 
If  this  letter  is  written  by  one  of  the  pupils,  tlie  teacher  s  approval  and 
name  should  be  added.  A  considerable  number  of  firms  have  with- 
drawn their  otter  of  free  material  because  they  found  it  impossible  to 
provide  the  amount  of  material  requested  and  because  they  felt  that 
many  of  the  requests  Avere  inireasonable.  Frequently,  each  pupil  in  a 
class  wrote  a  letter  requesting  material  that  Avas  expensive,  Avhere  one 
set  for  a  room  Avould  answer  every  purpose. 

All  of  this  material  Avas  obtained  Avhile  these  lists  Avere  being  pre- 
pared. Teachers  and  pupils  should  constantly  eliminate  and  add  to 
this  list  as  they  secure  information  from  magazines  and  other  sources 
Avhich  indicate  the  AvithdraAval  of  old  sources  for  obtaining  free  ma- 
terials and  the  addition  of  ncAv  ones. 

Alaska:     Alaska  Department,  Cliamlier  of  Commert-e,  Seattle,  Washington. 
Aluminum:     Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Company,  New  Kensington,  Penn- 
svlvania. 

Asbestos:     Johns-Manville  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Asbestos:     Keasley  and  Mattison,  Ambler,  Pennsylvania. 

Bananas:     The  United  Fruit  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
Bananas:    United  Fruit  Company,  Boston,  Massacliusetts. 
Bran:    Kellogg  CompanA^  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Brick:  American  Face  Brick  Association,  130  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

California:    California  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sacramento,  California. 

California  to  New  York:  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company,  2  Pine  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Canada:    Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Canada:  Natural  Resources  and  Commerce;  The  Unexploited  West,  a 
compilation  of  authentic  information  aA-ailable  at  the  present  time  as  to  tlm 
natural  resources  of  the  unexploited  regions  of  Northern  Canada ;  F.  C.  C. 
Lynch,  Superintendent  Railway  Lands  Branch,  Department  of  Interior,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Canada:    The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo:    Publicity  Manager,  South  African  Railroad,  Bowling 
Green  Building,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Cement:    Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  New  York  City. 
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Chicago:    Chieasn  Elevated  Roads,  72  West  Adams  Street,  Cliieago,  Illinois. 
Chocolate:     Franklin  P.aker  ( '(inipany,  ]."ith  and  Bloumtield  Streets,  Hoboken, 
New  Jei-.sey. 

Chocolate:     Ilershey  Clioodlate  Company,  Hersliey,  Pennsylvania. 

Citrus  fruits:     Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,  740  Consolidated 

Realty  liuilding,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Coffee:     Clieek-Neal  Coifee  Company,  Eielimond,  Virginia. 

Coffee:    Hills  Brothers,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Coffee:     McCormick  and  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Commerce:    National  City  Bank,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Cork:     Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsl)urgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Corn:     American  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Products  from  Corn,  208 

La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Corn  Products:     samples;    Corn  Products  Befining  Company,  New  York 

City. 

Cotton:    Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

Cotton-seed  oil:  samples  of  cotton  ]iroducts;  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Trading 
Company,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Flour:  chart  exhibit;  Washburn-Crosby  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Fountain  pen:    L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  191  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Georgia:     Georgia  Railway  and  Power  C()mi)any,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Gettysburg:  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  Terminal  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Glass:     Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Waterway:  tireat  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater 
Association,  Duluth,  Miiinesola. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland:  Red  Cross  Line,  New 
York  City. 

Hat  manufacture:  KiUuational  Committee  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Phila- 
del])liia,  Pennsylvania. 

Hawaii:    Los  Angeles  Steamshiii  Company,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Hawaii:  Matson  Navigation  Company,  215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 
( 'alifiirnia. 

Hudson  River:  Hudson  River  Day  Lines,  Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New 
York  City. 

Imports:  National  Fori'ign  Trade  Council,  India  House,  Hanover  Square, 
New  ^'o^k  City. 

Island  possessions  of  the  United  States:  The  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Calle  Pinpin,  Manila,  P.  1. 

Japan,  China  and  Far  East:  The  N.  Y.  K.  Line,  551  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  <  'alifoi  iiia. 

Lace:    Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Locomotives:     I'.aldwin  Loiomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Manila:    Tul)bs  Cordage  Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Marble:     Georgia  Marlile  Company.  Tate,  Georgia. 
Meat:     Swift  and  (Company,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Middle  Atlantic  Coast:     Old  Dominion  Line,  New  York  City. 

National  Monuments;  National  Parks:  Director  of  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Interior  Deiiartment,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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New  England  Coast:  Eastern  Steamsliip  Lines,  Pier  25  N  E  New  York 
City. 

New  Orleans:  New  Orleans  Assoeiation  of  Coniineroe,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

New  York  City:  New  York  Clianiber  of  Coinmeree,  65  Liberty  Street, 
New  York  City. 

New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  South  American  Ports:  United  Fruit  Pom- 
pany,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

New  York,  Boston  and  British  ports:     White  Star  Line,  New  York  City. 
Niagara  Falls:     The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company,  Niagara  Falls  New 
York. 

North  Carolina:  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develoimiont,  Ealeigh, 
North  Carolina. 

Panama  Canal:     Director  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Paper;  exhibits:     Strathmore  Paper  Company,  Mettineague,  Massachusetts. 
Peanut  products:     P.eech-nut  Packing  Company,  Canajorliarie,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad:    Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Broad  Street  Station,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Petrified  forests:  W.  .J.  Black,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

Philadelphia:  Pliiladelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Philadelphia:  Royal  Blue  Line  Company,  Hotel  Bellevue  Stratford,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Pineapples:     Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Pittsburgh:     Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburgli,  Pennsylvania. 

Quebec:    F.  R.  Perry,  Madison  Avenue  at  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Rhine  River:    Wilkins  and  Biehl,  Houston,  Texas. 

Rubber;  chart:    Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Rubber:     U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  1700  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Salt:     Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Company,  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

Seattle  and  the  Orient:  Admiral  Oriental  Line,  1319  Railroad  Avenue, 
Washington. 

Shoes;  how  they  are  made:  United  Shoe  Macliinery  Co,|,oration,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Silk:     Committee   on  Education,   Chamber  of   Commerce,   Paterson,  New 
Jersey. 

Silk:     The  Silk  Association  of  America,  468  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Slides  and  Films:  Much  free  material.  Address  Director  of  Visual  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Ilarrisburg,  for  lists  of  such  mate- 
rials in  English,  geography,  liealth,  history,  and  science. 

Soap:    Proctor  and  Gamble,  Department  20  P.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Steel-making:  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  Birn,inglia,n, 
Alabama. 

Steel:  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare, 
71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sugar:    American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Sugar:  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  215  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Sugar  in  Hawaii:     Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assoeiation,  Honolulu. 

Sugar:     Imperial  Sugar  Company,  Sugarland,  Texas. 
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Trees:  Edward  Hines  Company,  1346  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Valley  Forge:  Philadelphia  and  Eeading  Eailroad  Terminal  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Weather:    U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wheat:    Washburn-Croshy  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Wool:    manufactured   into   cloth;    American   Woolen   Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

World  Tours:    American  Express  Company,  New  York  City. 

World  Trips:     Dollar  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Yellowstone  National  Park;  Glacier  National  Park:  Burlington  Eoute, 
3.57  Fifth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


